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nature of the doctrines maintained in theſe ſbeeis. 
He therefore dues not expelt that ' this tract will 
procure him the applauſe or good-will of the de- 
cout world: But rather that it will induce them 
| to tigmatize him with the opprobrious appellation of 
@B1GOT, or, perhaps, with ſomething ſtill more de- 
1 " grading. The charge of B1icoTRY, however, he 
3 eLſolujely denies, and infiſts that be has not a grain 
| of thet quality in his compeſition-—unleſs it be under 
ſtood to imply, a conſcientious attachment to whot- one 
[ ſincerely believes to be the doctrine of the Bible —or 
| the oppos irE of SCEPTICISM, veg. 
: To bigttry, if he rightly underſtands that word, 
and to religious intolerance, with every thing ini- 
8 mical to-freedom of inquiry and the right of private 
Judgment, be is a profeſſed and determined enemy. 
Nevertheleſs, be judges that he and all men have a 
right to REASON againſt any religions notions that 
appear to them to be FALSE, aud o LAUGH at any 
that are ABSURD AND EXTRAVAGANT.—-Confiſtently 
with theſe principles he thinks he has atted through- 
out the enſuing pages; which be now reſpetifully 
ſubmits to the candid conſideration of the free and 
ſerious inquirer after Truth, and devoutiy recom- 
mends to the bleſſing of Goo. | 
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A Proteflant engaged in the defence of Infant Sprinkling 
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LETTER I. 


SIR, 


ſeems to me one of the moſt awkward figures in 
the world. He profeſſes the belief of the inſpiration 


of the ſcriptures, and their ſufficiency as a rule of faith f- 


practice, and at the ſame time, confidently and 
amtzealouſly aſſerts the divine origin of a religious rite 
which thoſe infpired writings, as is allowed on all 
hands, never once mention. The folly and inconſiſtency 
of ſuch a conduct haye been often pointed out; and 
the popiſh champions can always on this grou - 
tack their pædobaptiſt opponents with ſucceſs. / A 


The Reformation, it muſt be allowed, was an event 


that gave a terrible blow to the kingdom of Aut but. 


Like the confuſion at Babel, it broke a moſt curſed con- 


federacy. It proved exceedingly favourable to the 

rights of Mankind, and gave an opportunity to thou- 

ſands of captives to aſſume their freedom. The fetters 

of bigotry and ſuperſtition were then in a great degree 
— r A. - | 85 


weakened: 


e 


141 | 
weakened; and multitudes of thoſe who uſed to yield 
unlimited obedience to the mandates of ſpiritual ty- 
rants, and, like the aſine offspring of ¶ſachur, tamely 

: to couch down between their burdens, were taught to 
think for themſelves, reſiſt their ghoſtly oppreſſors, and 
p act as rational creatures. In ſhort, that event ſet the ſub- 
je&s of Anuchriſt together by the cars; and raiſed ſuch 
commotions in his dominions as he will never be able 
to quell. His houſe has been, ever fince, à houſe divi- 
ded againſi itſelf: And from that period one may ven- 
ture to date the beginning of its decay, which, in 
time, will inevitably iflue in its downtal, But the 
> reformation was not the reſtoration of primitive or, 
genuine Chriftanity : Nor did it introduce a more con- 
fiftent ly ſtem than that of Rome. Whatever advantage 
the reformed religion may pretend to over the popiſh, 
it ſurely cannot be that of conſiſtency. | 
| Zuinglius, Luther, Calvin, Cranmer and their aſſoci- 
ates, are however rightly enough called reformers : and 
| their work is very juſtly termed a reformation ; tor it was, 
ſ in fact, nothing more than mending, or, improvin 
BEM the old ſuperſtition, Had they introduced the ſyſtem 
mY of he New _T<ftament, their work, p operly ſpeaking, 
1 wu would not have been a reformation, but a total change ; 
fince that ſyſtem and popery are two very different 
{ things.—No two things in the world can be more fo. 
The reformers may be ſaid to have produced a new 
edition of popery, with additions and amendments — 
Varied, indeed, in ſome reſpects, to ſuit the particular 
circumſtances and tempers of different nations. The 
religious hierarchies produced -by the reformation, and 
eſtabliſhed in different countries, retain the very ſpirit, 
and are ſorm d us to the very pa tern of the 
Roman hierar We And how ſhould they be otherwiſe, 
conſiſtent with the idea of a reform?—PFor that clearly 
RELIES ant. 2-10: - imolies 
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6 136 1 
implies that they ſtill partake of the nature, and bear 
the image of popery, their common parent. In truth 
they all manifeſtly militate againft that remarkable 
Teſtimony of the glorious Prince of Martyrs, *« My a/ 
kingdom is not of this World. Intolerance = 
oppreſion have marked the progreſs of all theſe 
worldly Syſtems. — Their eccleſiaſtical Annals, not 
excepting thoſe of the Independents of New England, 
will eaſily prove this. 7 h 
The revival of letters muſt be dated rather earlier 
than the reformation; and that event appears to have 
been in no ſmall degree favourable to this. It 
muſt be confeſſed, however, on the other hand, that 
the reformation eventually facilitated the advancement © 
of literature, and the introduction of civil and religious 
liberty. Nevertheleſs, there is no reaſon to ſuppoſe 
that the reformers ever admitted theſe important ob- 
jects into their plan. Like their opponents the papiſts ___- 
they always proceeded with an air of infallibility and 
ſupremacy, The weapons of their warfare were the 
carnal ones of impoſition, impriſonment, baniſhment 
and death. Their hierarchies were, conſ-quently, eſta- 
bliſhed in oppreſſion and blood. Here papiſts and re- 
formers agreed, and went on hand in hand. An ho- 
neft man who obſerves both parties, in this point of 
view, will be apt, perhaps, to recolle& thoſe words of 
Jacob and apply them.—** S\meon and Levi are bre- 
<«< thren: inſtruments of cruelty are in their habitations. 
« O my ſoul, come not thou into their ſecret :; 
© unto their aſſembly, mine honour, be not thou 
« united! ”” The pleaſure | feel in looking back to 
the days of the reformation does not proceed from any 
admiration either of the ſyſſems, or yet of the general 
eonduct of the reformers but rather trom a view - 
| A2 the 
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the many important bleſſings that enſued, which they 
neither expected nor wiſhed for. The Eccleſiaſticks 
of particular countries,” ſays a learned modern writer, 
© did indeed at that time emancipate themſelves from 
«© their ſubordination to the ſee of Rome; but they 
« all eſtabliſhed hierarchies of their own, according to 
© their ſeveral ſyſtems; and paid no more regard to the 
*© natural rights of conſcience, and the promotion of 
true religious liberty than the church of Rome itſelf 
© —the people only changed their maſters.” * But 
the advantages that did reſult from this aſtoniſhing 
: revolution 


® Evanſon's letter to the Biſhop of Litchfield and Coventry p- 61. 62, 
Should any be diſpoſed to diſpute the above Tepreſentation of the conduct 
and character of the reformers, I would beg leave to remind them of the 
perſecution in Switzer/and under the direction of Zainglius, wherein 
much innocent blood was ſpilt.--That in Germany, particularly againſt 
Carolftad and Schwenckfeldt under the influence of Lutber and his 
friends. That at Geneva, raiſed by Calvin, wherein Servetus was 
murdered----and that in England wherein George Van Pare and 
Joan Bocher ſuffered, under the influence of Cranmer and Ridley. 

A Multitude of inftances might be eaſily produced in proof of the 
intolerant and bloody diſpoſition of the reformers.---Not excepting the 
moderate and gentle Bucer, and the modeſt and meek Melanct᷑bon, as they 
have been called. The former did not ſcruple to declare in the pulpit, 
That Michael Serwetus, for his herefies, deſerved to have his entrails 
pulled out, and to be torn in pieces. The latter approved of the burn- 
ing of Servetus; and wrote to the popiſb ſenate of Venice to excite them 
to perſecute certain of the ſubjeRs of that republic, who, it ſeems, had 
preſumed to claim a right to the exerciſe of private judgment, and held 
ſome ſentiments repugnant to thoſe of Melancthon. Akin to this laſt 


was Calvin's courteſy, if I may fo call it, to the-popiſh Magiſtrates of 
Vienne in Dauphine, on a certain very memorable occaſion. Th 


both remind one, of the well known reconciliation of Herod and Pon- 
tius Pilate, and their concurrence with the Jews in perſecuting 'the Son 
of God. See Prieftley's Hiſt. of the Corruptions of Chriſtianity vol. a 
part 1x. Section 5. Taylor's farther thoughts on the grand Apoſtacy 
p. 75 Kc. Life of Servetus,---Lond. 1724. Formey's Eccl. Hiſt 

vol. 2. p. 125. Moſheim vol. 3. p. 327. note (t) and vol. 4 p. 29 

30. 31. And for the character of the New Englanders above mention- 
ed, ſee Matber's Eccl. Hiſt. And particularly the books publiſhed in 


mie controverſy hetween Meigs. _ and Roger Williams. 


K — 


1 
revolution are many and invaluable: And the very 
ſame thing may be ſaid of the ſcruple of Harry the 
8th. about his marriage with his brother's widow. 
In that view, both thoſe circumſtances will 
be remembred with pleaſure and admiration by the 
lateſt poſterity. | 2: mal 


The glaring diſparity between the ſyſtems-of the 
reformers, and that of the New Teſtament, obliges f 
me to conſider them all as antichriſlian. Had they be- 
longed to Chriſt, they would certainly bear the image 
of Chriſt; that is, in other words, they = have been 
formed according to the Goſpel model othing {ſhort 
of an agreement with the New Teſtament can give 
any man, or ſet of men a right to bear the name of 
Chriſt, Thoſe who aſſume his name but reject his 
Jaws and inftitutions, are not his followers - but: thoſe 
of Antichrifl, Chriſtianity is doubtleſs a per/onal concern. 
Profane perſons and infants are not entitled to the 
name of Chriſtians any more than profeſſed inhdels.— 
That name, according to the New Teſtament, be- 
longs only to thoſe who believe the Goſpel, or, at 
leaſt, profeſs that they do fo, and who outwardly ob- 
ſerve its precepts. The diſciples of Chriſt, or . thoſe 
who learnt his doftrmes were the people firft called Cbriſi- 
ians in Scripture : Nor does it appear that the appella-- 
tion was ever afterwards, in the Apoſtolic age, given to 
any elſe. Neither Church-memberſhip nor the 
Chriſtian name was then thought to belong to any who 
could give no ſatisfactory evidence of their, faith in 
Chriſt, Thoſe Churches, therefore, that comprehend 
new-born infants, and looſe perſons of various deſ- 
Criptions, among their members, or which conſiſt of 
whole nations, are not agreeable to the New Teſta- 
ment. bet re corrupt and antiehriſlian churches... .--. . 


er ay me, #) * 
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| 3 
Mioſt of the corruptions of Chriſtianity, if not all, 
ſeem to have proceeded from a diſbelief of the memo- 
rable confeſſion of Jeſus before Pilate, and a diſpoſi- 
tion to accommodate the Goſpel to the faſhion and re- 
liſh of the world. If we trace the grand 5 
| from its origin in the defection of the Judaizing Teach- 
ers, down through all its ſubſequent appear .nces amon 
the Ebionites, Gnoſtics, Marcionites and all their cor- 
rupt cotemporaries and ſueceſſors, a diſlike to the New 
Teſtament plan, and a diſpoſition to make Chriſtianity 
more agreeable to the prejudices and common princi- 
ples of unbelievers, will be always diſcoverable. The 
introduction of the Oriental Philoſophy, the formation 
of what was called the New Platoniſm, and its incor- 


ration with Chriſtianity, muſt, doubtleſs, be aſcribed 
to theſe cauſes. Here alſo we mult look for the parent- 


age of National Churches. And it is equally certain 
that infant ſprinkling itfelt is of the very lame lineage. 
1 The firſt Proteſtants, in allowing the divine author- 
ity of infant baptiſm are chargeable with the folly of 
countenancing a practice incompatible with, and ſub- 
verſive of their own leading principles. The Scripture's 
Sufficiency as a rule of faith and practice, was the ground 
upon which they oppoſed Popery : but the Scripture, 
as all the impartial world knows and declares, con- 
tains no expreſs or particular precept for baptizing in- 
fants: it muſt follow, therefore upon the Juppoſition 
that ſuch a practice is really founded in the New Teſta- 
1 tament, that that book inſtead of being more clear, is on 

the contrary far more obſcure than the Old Feſtament; 
| fine all the poſitive duties of the latter reſt upon clear 

unequivocal declarations, or in othar words, plain and 

expreſs precepts. Hence the Jews were never under 

the neceſſity of having recourſe for direction in the 
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performance of the poſitive duties of their law, to ths 
inadequate and foreign rules of conſequence, inference, - 

induction and analogy. That drudgery, according to 
your argument, Su, was reſerved tor thoſe who live : 


under the Goipel diſpenſation. 


The rejection ot infant ſprinkling ſeems to me ab- 
ſolutely neceſſary in order to reſcue the New Teſta- 
ment from the above degrading imputation. And it 
is, certainly, as ſafe and honourable in a Proteſtant as 
it is neceflary, fince he, thereby, acts in perfect con- 
fiſtency with the truth and with himſelf Indeed, were 
1 ad ſſenting pedobaptijt, | think, I ſhould ſcarce ever 
ven.ure to diſpute With a papiſt, a deift, or a church 
of England-man eſpecially if I had reaſon to think 
that ſuch an opponent had ever ad.erted to the hoſtile 
aſpect my pædobaptiſt notions had towards my other 
principles: tor in that caſe | ſhould expect in eve 
attack to be repulſed with a—**Phyfician heal thyſelf?! 
« — Why beholdeft thou the mote that is in thy 
« brother's eye, but conſidereſt not the beam that is 
ce in thine own eye — How wilt thou fay to thy bro» 
ce ther let me pull out the mote out of thine eye, and 
« behold a beam is in thine own eye! — Thou 
« hypocrite! Firſt caſt the beam out of thine own 
« eye ““ Or——+ Let us now turn the tables, 
“ and take a ſhort view of your religious perſuaſion 
ce in its reverſe, and merely as it ſtands upon its own 
ce bottom; let us contemplate for a moment the œco- 
ce nomy of your faith in no other light than what our 
« underſtanding will afford us for the proſpect, and 
« ſee what a venerable figure it will make under 
ce ſuch a repreſentation, and conſidered only in the 
« eye of ſtrict and unaſſiſted reaſon. To take it as 
it naturally occurs in its firſt ſtep; for inſtance, 
Dot bapti/m; = Can any thing be more natural 
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* upon hearing of a rational! faith, than to interro- 
© gate with the greateſt ſimplicity;— #y then are 
* rnfants baptized, when by reaſon of their tender age 
they cannot poſſibly pretend to know any thing about the 
* matter! —— To repreſent this whole proceeding 
« juſtly, and according to the laws of reafon would 
| © be to give a very injurious image of that heaven- 

ly myſtery &c. &c. ”' ® 
That ſpecies of Chriſtianity, if I may call it fo, 
which comprehends infant ſprinkling, is made up of 
materials exceedingly ſimilar to thoſe that compoſed 
the feet and toes of Nebuchadnezzars image : hence 
its votaries are ever expoſed to the ridicule and con- 
tempt of their opponents. Their Lin gdem like that 
mentioned by the prophet, is actually divided ——lt is 
partly firong and partly brittle. The utmoſt efforts 
of human ſkill and ingenuity cannot make to cleave to 
one another, ſuch heterogeneous materials as Iron and 

8 or as infant ſprinkling and the doctrines of the 
_ Goſpel. 
Ibis, Sir, is a ſerious ſubjea; I muſt, therefore 
beg leave to dwell a little longer upon it by way of 
illuſtration.—“ Infant baptiſm, ſays a late learned wri- 
ter, S*©<is a pillar of Popery; what ſerves greatly 
to ſuport it, and which furniſhes the Papiſis with one of 
the ſirongeſt arguments againſt the Proteſtants in favour of 
their traditions, on which the eſſentials of Popery 
are founded; and of the authority of the church to alter 
the rites of divine worſhip. . They ſadly .embarraſs 
pædobaptiſt proteflants with the affair of infant Sprink- 
ling, and urge them either to prove it by ſcripture 
both with reſpe& to mode and ſubjeQs, or allow of 
unſcriptural traditions and the authority of the church, 
or give it up. And if they can allow of unwritten 

| | | traditions z 


"P Chriſtianity not founded on argument p. 69. 
| ; od 2. 
1 55 Gill. Infant baptiſm, part and pillar of Popery, p · 16. 


. Y © Tmall deference, 
WT Indeed I think it muſt be very plain that he conſiders the Pope's Authe- 


1. 
traditions, and the cuſtom of the church, as of 
authority in one point, why not in others? This wa 
of arguing, as Mr. Stennett obſerves, is uſed by Cardi- 
nal Du Perron in his reply to the anſwer of King 
James the firſt; and by Mr. John Ainfworth againſt Mr. 
Henry Ainſworth, in the diſpute between them; and by 
Fiſher the jeſuit, againſt Archbiſhop Laud. An inſtance 
of the ſame kind, he adds, we have in the controverſy 
between Monſieur Boſſuet, biſhop of Meaux and a learn- 
ed anonymous writer ſaid to be Monſieur De la Roque, 
paſtor of the reformed Church at Roan in Normandy. 
The B:ſhop in order to defend the with- holding the 
cup in the Lord's Supper from the laity, urged that 
infant ſprinkling both as to mode and ſubjects is un- 
ſcriptural, and ſolely by the authority of tradition and 
cuſtom; with which the pretended reformed fnever- 
theleſs] complied ; and therefore, why not in the for- 
mer Caſe ! Which produced this ingenious con- 
feſſion from his antagoniſt. That to baptize by 
Jpriniling was certainly an abuſe derived from the Romiſh 
Church { without due examination, as well as many 
other things, Which he and his brethren where reſolv- 
ed to correct, and he thanked the biſhop for undeceiv- 
ing them. And as to the baptiſm of infants he free- 


ly confeſſed there is nothing formal or expreſs in the Goſpel © 
| Zo juſify the neceſſuy of it, and that the paſſages pro- 


duced, do at moſt only prove that it is permitted, or 
rather that it is not forbidden to baptize them. —— 
| B 


Such 


{ Dr. Wall alſo, to whoſe judgment Mr. C. ſometimes pays no 


ſeems to view this matter much in the ſame light :---- 


rity as the ſource from whence infant ſprinkling originated.---See Hiſt. 
Inf. Bapt. vol. 2. p · 376. Ed. 1720. 
* See Gill 


| $ Infant baptiſm part and pillar of popery, as before: and 
E for a farther a 


ccount of the above controverſy, dee Stennett': anſwer to 
Rufſen, p. 173.189. | 
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Such, Sir, was the dilemma to which this learned and 
able proteſtant was reduced by the acute and wily 
Baſſuet in that remarkable diſpute. Nor is it poſſible 
for a pædobaptiſt to avoid being handled in a like man- 
ner whenever he is oppoſed on this ground by an an- 
tagoniſt of equal abilities with that celebrated champ- 
ion of the papacy. The popiſh attacks on this quarter 
have been ſo invariably attended with ſucceſs, that any 
one may venture to pronounce infant ſprinkling, THE 
SHIELD AND SWORD OF ROME; and the 
DiSGRACE AND CURSE OF PRO TESTANT- 
ISM. The Romaniſts, Sir, very well know that the 
denial of infant ſprinkling deprives them of their prin- 
Cipal rational weapon againſt the proteſtants: Hence 
whenever they meet with Antipædobaptiſts, if they 
dare not uſe ſu h favourite weapons as the Sword and 
the faggot they don't care to diſpute with them at all, 
The atoreſaid biſhop of Meaux, than whom that party, 
perhaps, never policfſed an abler advocate, affirms 
that experience hath ſhewn that all the attempts of 
the reformed to confute the - r from 
ſcripture, have been weak and vain; And, there- 
fore, ſavs he, they are obliged to alledge to them the 
practice of the Church. A little aſter he ſays that 
when the reformed believe that they have the word 
of God very expreſsly on their fide, they are not 
wont to build on the perpetual practice of the Church; 
but in this caſe, (i. e. that of infant ſprinkling ) 
becauſe the ſcripture furniſhes them with nothing by 
which they are able to ſtop the mouths of the Ana- 
baptiſts it is neceſſary to rely on ſomewhat elſe, and at 
the ſame time to conſeſs that, in theſe matters, the per- 
petual practice of the church is of inviolable authority. 
In another place, after obſerving that the reformed, = 
is 


7 


3 


his time, bad given up the neceſſitiy of baptiim 7s jaivs- 
tion, and reſted it upon the notion that the children of be- 
ievers are born in the covenant, according to this pro- 
miſe -I will be thy Gad and the God of thy ipring Sc 
concluding therefrom that ſince the virtue and ſubſlance 
of baptiſm, belong to thote infants, it would be injuri- 
ous to deny them the n which is inferior. —— He 
adds, “ by a like reaion they will find themſelves 
forced to give them the communion together with baptiſm ; 
for they who are in the covenant are incorporated with 
feſus Chriſt; the infants of believers are in covenant, 
therefore they are incorporated with Jeſus Chriſt. And 
having by this means, according to them, the virtue 
and ſubſtance of the communion, they ought to fay 
as they do of baptiſm, that the /ign of it cannot with- 
out injury be refuſed them. The anabaptiſts, ” he 
adds, “ maintain that thoſe words, let a man examine 
hrmjelf and ſo let him eat, have not more force to require 
the age of diſcretion in them who partake of the hy 
ſupper, than thoſe other words, he that belitveth and is 
baptized, have to require it in thoſe who are admitted 
to baptiſm * . —— AI} this, Sir, clearly ſhews in what 
B 2 light 


® Stennett, as before. This remark deſerves the very ſerious conſi- 
deration of the generality of Pædobaptiſts; whole reaſonings on this 
head are moſt ridiculouſly inconſiſtent.--If you aſk them the reaſon, why 
they do not give infants the Lord's Supper, they will anſwer,----becauſe 
they cannot diſcern the Lord's body, and examine themſelves, which the 
ſubjects of that ordinance are required to do.----If you tell them in 
ieply, that neither can they give ſatisfactory evidence of their belief of 
the goſpel, which is alſo as expresſly required in the ſubjects of baptiſm. 
----They will then tell yon, with great gravity, that the paſſages that 
require faith prior to baptiſm refer only to adults.----Should you then 
urge that the ſame may be alleged, with equal truth, of the paſſages 
that require diſerning the Lords body and ſelf examination prior to the 
partaking of the Lord's Supper, they will pretend, with a very confi- 
dental air, that the caſes ate nct parallel and preſently will ſnealf of 
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light the biſhop conſidered the attempt to vindicate 
infant ſprinkling from the ſcripture. He very plain- 
ly intimates that the ſacred writings are here almoſt 
entirely uſeleſs; and that we are to look quite another 
way for the origin and authority of this practice, and 
conſequently for the means of ſupporting it. — In 
ſhort, it ſeems to be his firm opinion that the people 
he calls anabaptiſts cannot be confuted by the word of God; 
and even that the very attempt, in a pædobaptiſt proteſ- 


tant, to confute them by that, or indeed by any other 


6e 
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means, muſt be prepoſterous in the extreme. 


This argumentum ad hominem, which Baſſuet and 
his forementioned brethren had recourſe to, is irreſiſti- 
ble. ——A pædobaptiſt proteſtant cannot ſtand in this 
war. But a baptiſt a conſiſtent proteſtant can al- 
ways meet thoſe inveterate foes of proteſtantiſm and 
unadulterated chriſtianity, the ꝑaꝑiſts, without danger 
or dread . Their moſt formidable rational weapons 
cannot hurt him The following anecdote will give 


you a tolerable view of his advantageous and happy 
ſituation. 


In the days of king Charles the ſecond lived Mr. 
Jeremiah Ives, an eminent baptiſ miniſter, particularly 
noted for his great polemical abilities, The king be- 


ing 
for ſhelter under the cover of ſome quibble or other, which they have 
taken care to provide themſelves with, to ſerve as a kind of aſylum, in 
caſe their opponents think proper to come to cloſe argument.----Some 
Pædobaptiſts, indeed, among whom are found the reſpectable names of 
Mr. Peirce of Exeter and Dr. Prieſtley, have entertained very diffe- 
rent, and far more generous and conſiſtent ſentiments on this ſubject; for 
they are as warm advocates for infant communion as for infant baptiſm. 
See Peirce: Eſſay on the ancient practice of giving the Euchariſt to 
Children.---Prieftley's Addreſs to proteſtant diſſenters on the ſubje& of 
giving the Lord's Supper to Children; and Hiſtory of the corruptions 


of Chriſtianity vol. 2. p.65. ---A farther account of this hvpotheſis 
mall be given in another place, 


1 J 

ing acquainted with his character, ſent for him to dif- 
pute with a popiſh prieftl. Mr. Ives appeared in the 
habit of a clergyman; and the diſpute was carried on 
before the king and many others. In the courſe of 
the debate, his opponent preſſed the prieſt very eloſe- 
ly; ſhewing that whatever antiquity they pretended 
to, the doctrine and practices of his church could by 
no means be proved apoſtolic, fince they are not to be 
found in any writings which remain of the apoſtolic 
age. The prieſt after much wrangling. at /aft replied, 
that this argument was of as much force againſt infant bap- 
liſm as againſt the dofirines and ceremonies of the church ' 
of Rome. Mr. Ives readily granted that it was fo. 
This conceſſion gave the prieſt an opportunity to know 
his man; and he immediately broke up the diſpute, 
declaring that he had been cheated, and would pio- 
ceed no further; for he came to diſpute with a clergy- 
man of the eſtabliſhed church, and it was then evi- 
dent that his antagoniſt was an anabaptift preacher ® 

The prieſt thought, Sir, that there was a vaſt dif- 
ference, eſpecially in the field of the popiſh contro 
verſy, between a clergyman of the church of England 
and what he called an anabaptiſt preacher. And it 
appears that he thought the Jatter really an invulnera- 
ble foe ; for nothing it ſeems could perſwade him to 
look Mr. Ives in the face, after he had once diſcover - 
ed who he was. He did not fear him while he took 
him for a church of England parſon; nor would he, I 
dare ſay, have ſhrunk from the combat had he found 
him to be an independent miniſter ; for in either cafe he 
could eaſily have ſecured himſelf from the diſgrace of 
a defeat by the help of his opponent's pedobaptiſt 
principles: and he ſeems to have known well how to 


make 


* See Croſby's Hiſt. of Eng}, Bapt, vol. 4 · p · 247. 
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make a right uſe of every advantage he might derive 
from that quarter, and to have been able to advance 
as good reaſons for all the uſages of the romiſh church 
as any pædobaptiſt could advance for infant ſprinkling. 
Moreover, it is perfectly clear that he conſide red his 
antagoniſt's holding infant ſprinkling as his own der- 
nier reſort ; for when Mr. Ives gave up that point, he 
had not one word more to ſay to him. 

And as proteſtant pædobaptiſts in general, are ur- 
ged by this plea to admit the unwritten traditions of 
the papiſts, ſo the diſſenting padobaptiſts in particular, 
are preſſed upon the ſame footing by thoſe of the 
church of England to comply with the ceremonies of 
that church retained from the church of Rome . An 
inſtance of this we have in Dr. Fhitby; f who ha- 
ving pleaded for ſome condeſcenſion to be made to 
diflenters in order to reconcile them to the church, ſays, 
and on the other hand, if notwithſtanding the evi- 
dence produced that baptiſm by immerſion is ſuitable 
both to the inſtitution of our Lord and his apoſtles; 
and was by them ordained to repreſent our bur:al 
with Chriſt, and ſo our dying to fin, and our confor- 
mity to his reſurrection by newneſs of life; as the 
| apoſtle doth clearly maintain the meaning of that rite: 
I fay, if notwithſtanding this, all our diſſenters * do 
agree to ſprinkle the baptized infant; why may they not 
as well ſubmit to the ſignificant ceremonies impoſed by 
our church? for, ſince it is as lawful to add unto Chriſt's 
inſtitutions a fignificant ceremony, as to diminiſh a 
ſigniſicant ceremony which he or his. apoſtles in- 
ſtituted, and uſe another in its ſtead, which they 
never did inſtitute; what reaſon can they have to do 
the latter, and yet refuſe ſubmiſſion to the former t 


and 


+ See Infant baptiſm part and pillar of Popery. p. 19. 
1 Proteſtant Reconciler. p. 289. 
* i. e. all who retain infant ſprinkling, 
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be a- prevailing with them to perform the one, as is 


W their mercy to the infant's body to neglect the other? 
= -—+ Thus infant baptiſm is uſed as the grand plea for 
compliance with the ceremonies both of the church e 
of Nome and of the church of England.'——lt anſwers FS 


the (elt ſame end to both thoſe communities, and ope- 
rates as ſtrongly and effectually in tavour of the latter 
as of the former, A ſenſible church man who is tho- 
roughly acquainted with its uſe, has no need to fear 


W the face of the ſhrewdeſt diſſenting pedobaptift in the 


= world; ſince he may eaſily turviſh himſelf with as co- 


gent reaſons in favour of all the ſuperſtitious rites of 


bis church, as the other can poſſibly advance in favour 


of this ceremony The truth is 


infant_ſprink- 


of New 
wonder that the perverters 5 divine truth, and 
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orters of worldly eſtabliſhments are exceffively fon 
of it. It always ſtands them in great ſtead; for it 


: | tends to fruſtrate one of the grand defigns of the goſ- 


pe]—— The eſtabliſhing a kingdom mot of this world: 


ö | 1. e. not formed upon a worldly model, nor governed 


by worldly maxims; but formed upon a model, and 
governed by maxims altogether ſupernatural and di- 
vine: which renders it, indeed, a very fingular fort of 
2 community——Separate from the world, and inca- 
pable of an alliance with the ſtate, Nothing can be 
plainer than that the rite in queſtion aims at a com» 
promiſe between chriſtianity and worldly ſyſtems, and 
converting the former into a Kingdom all intents 
end purpoſes, OF THIS WORLD. 

Another of the innumerable curſes attendant upon, 


and produced by infant iprinkling is, that it gives oc 


cauon 
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lipz is the genuine offspring of a_principle ſubverlive - 
f N Con chriſtianity : = therefore it is no 
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and why ſhould not the peace and union of the chureb — —— 
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eafion to thoſe enemies of Jeſus Chriſt, the Dzi/ts, to 
deſpiſe his Word, and reproach his Name, The ſuc- 
ceſsful attack made by the ſubtle and ironical author 
{af of Chriſtianity not founded on argument, by the help of 
this abſurd uſage, is freſh in every bod\'s memory. 
That ſly and keen fon of infidelity ſpread a general 
alarm through all the tents of pxdobaptiim F. The 


| whole 
+ He inferred from the manifeſt irrationality of infant baptiſm as it 
appears in the eſtabliſned church, and upon a ſuppoſition that it is 
founded in the New Teſtament, that chriſtianity muſt be an irrational 
religion.---See Chriftianity not founded on argument 3d. Ed. p. 9. and 
659. In anſwer to this Dr. Doddridge ſays (3d. letter p. 55) If 
there be any form of baptiſm in the chriſtian world which juſtifies ſuch 
inferences, and ſuch a manner of ſpeaking, I am extremely ſorry for it. 
But I am very confident the ſcripture teaches nothing of this kind; and it 
is by that, and not by the rubrick of any particular church whether popiſh 
or proteſtant, that the merits of this cauſe are to be tried. And Dr. 
Benſon urges that © the objection was founded on a miſtaken notion of 
baptiſm, * and that the author knew very well that ſome chriſtians 
denied infant baptiſm, and that he had much better have done fo than 
have given up his underſtanding and rational chriftianity all at once. 
ſee Benſon's reaſonableneſs of the chriſtian religion p. 95. 96.) Dr: 
land on the ſame ſide affirms that the ftrength of his opponents ar- 
gument here © depends upon the ſneering account he gives of the nature 
of baptiſm. But there needs no more, ſays he, to ſhow the weakneſs 
and fallacy of it, than to ſtate the caſe of baptiſm according to the Gof- 
pel notion of it; in which alone chriſtianity is concerned. Mark his 
account of the geſpel notion of baptiſm, which immediately follows. 
At the firſt founding of the chriſtian church, the firſt work was to 
bring perſons over to the faith of the goſpel, by ſetting before them the 
evidence whereby it was confirmed; and then, when they were once 
converted to the faith, they were, according to the divine appointment, 
to be baptized, which was a ſolemn taking upon them a profeſſion of 
the chriſtian religion, and a bringing themſelves under the moſt ſacred 
obligations to obey its laws. And there is nothing in this but what is 
perfectly conſiſtent with faith's being founded upon good and rational 
evidence; nor can ſo much as the ſhadow of an argument be brought 
from it to prove, that becauſe perſons were ordered to be baptized after 
they believed, therefore, they did not, nor could not, uſe their reaſon 
or intellectual faculty to lead them into that belief He afterwards 
fays.-----<Our author is ſenſible of this, and therefore he Jays the ſtreſs 
of bis argument upon the baptiſm of infants, which he repreſents in his 
enn way.“ He then adds, let us therefore argue with bim upon the 
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whole party appeared in the greateſt conſternation.-— 
Churchmen and diſſenters joined their forces with the 
utmoſt alacrity, and went forth, with all the ardency 

| that 
C | 


3$VPPOSITION, that it is the will of God, that not only adult per- 
ſons, who themſelves embraced the chriſtian faith, but that tbeir chil- 
dren too ſhould be baptized. * ---- The whole of the Doctor's reaſoning 
on this head, in his to letters, appears to me very unfair; and more 
fo. ſtill is his reply to this argument in his View of the deiſtical auriters. 
vol, 1. p. 226. Ed. 1754. ) ----* You aſk, * ſays the author of the 
mbridge letter to this deiſt. ----- «© Can a man be baptized into a 
rational religion? By commenting on the form of baptiſm in 
our Church, you endeavour to eftabliſh the negative; which you con- 
clude with! -- Yet ſuch is the pleaſure and ordinance of God him- 
ſelf in this point. © All this, adds our cantabrigian, * is ſaid ay 
if the whole of your account was expreſsly revealed in the New Teſta- 
ment. And then he ſubjoins ( oddly enough, indeed, as a ſon of the 
hierarchy ) ---- * The forms and modes of worſhip, the manner of ad- 
miniſtring the ſacraments, and definitions and decrees relating to doc- 
trines, as far as they are human appointments do not belong to our con- 
ſideration. No leſs ſtrange are his words a few pages after - All 
our preſent concern is with pure and fi mple chriſtianity z and not to ac- 
count for difficulties added by religious eſtabliſhments. *----The words 
of the Oxford replier are perhaps fill more remarkable ---- * You lay it 
down peremptorily, * ſays this writer to his antagoniſt, © that it is the 
pleaſure and ordinance of God that infants ſhould be bavtized z----be« 
cauſe, I ſuppoſe, it beſt ſuited your purpoſe. For you know very well, 
that all chriſtians are not of a mind in this matter; and it ſhews you 
are hard put to it for arguments againſt chriſtianity, to lay hold of A 
DISPUTED PRACTICE, and build upon it as a plain expreſs law of 
Chriſt. * And he adds---* I do not remember any paſſage in the New 
Teſtament, which ſays expreſsly, that infants ſhould be baptized ; aad 
as I am informed by better judges, the evidences for this praftice from 
Fs tho' very early, do not fully come up to the times of the a · 
poſtles. | 
For a full view of the above controverſy, ſee the deiftical tract above 
named, and the replies juſt mentioned, together with thoſe of Mr. Mole 
and Dr. Randolph---the former entitled, The grounds of the cbrif an 
faith rational; and the latter, The ebriſtians faith a rational aſſent. ---- 
For a view of it as far as it relates to baptiſm, ſee Remarks on the ſeveral 
anſwers to chriſtianity not 5 on argument by the late Grai:tham 
Killingworth Eſq; --- Leland's account in his View of ebe deiſfical 
writers 18 very imperſęct. 
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that the apprehenſion of imminent danger inſpires, to 
repel, and if poſſible to cruth the daring aſſailant. 
Never did a ſet of chriſt an champions make a droller 
appearance. They all, like you, Sir, pretended to be 
mighty advocates ior the ſcripture's ſufficiency ; but they, 
in effect, gave up the ſcriptural authority of infant 
ſprinkling, and yet, for all that, as I underſtand, acted 
in ſtrict contormity to it as long as they lived. Moſt 
of them pretended to find great fault with their infidel 
- antagoniſt, for taking his notion of baptiſm from the 
rubrick of the eſtabliſhed church, and not from the New 
Teſtament. This the diſſenting champions inſiſted 
very much upon; and they urged, that as infant ſprink- 
ling is different among them from what it is in the 
eſtabliſhment, their opponent's reaſoning did not at 
all affect their party. But this was a very unfair 
method to evade the force of the deiſt's argument, 
fince it is very evident that by a little alteration in 


the form of it. he might eaſily have made it to militate 


as ſtrongly againſt the pædobaptiſt diflenters as a- 
gainſt the members of the hierarchy . 


Sir, obſerved in a certain place, it ought not to be 


wondered at if men at a dead lift ſhould call any 
where for help. | 


Before | conclude this letter you will give me leave 


to obſerve, that infant ſprinkling is, in my opinion, 
the moſt advantageous ground upon which the deiſts 
can poſſibly oppoſe the goſpel in vogue, or your impro- 
ved and faſhionable chriſtianity ; and withal, That it is 
indeed a doubt with me whether there be, really, in the 
whole peſt:lential group of antichriſtian inſtitutions, by 


which the ſon of perdition maintains his influence in the : 


world, any one thing ſo ſubſervient to the intereſt of that 
hateful potentate, ſo extenſive in its miſchief, or, . e 
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Cepttgnant, in every point of view to the deſign and 1 
| of the New 2 8 — 8 > 5 4 a 
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I am, SIR, with great conſideration and good will, 


7 


* 


Your obliged humble Servant, 


. X. 
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LETTER II. 


SIR, 


-- 


A 


FER fince you aſſumed the character of a contro- 
; verſial writer I have made a point of paying —_ 
particular attention to your writings: And I can af- 
ſure you that I have hitherto ſeen no cauſe to be diſſa- 
tisfied with that part of my conduct. A high regard 
for the intereſt of primitive chriſtianity was my chief 
inducement to oppoſe you; and I have ſome reaſon to 


believe 


| ( 22 J 
believe that my efforts have been already in ſome mea- 
dpreſubleryjent to that intereſt : which | conſider as an 
angle: compenſation for all the ill will 1 urred, 
and every inconvenience I ſuffered by following you 
through all the thick d which you have fo dexter- 
ouſly raiſed, and which has hitherto marked the whole 
of your polemical career. 

It was from nothing ſhort of a full conviction of 
your being at variance with the truth that I determin- 
ed to animadvert on your firſt pamphlet. +— I found 
myſelf exactly in the ſame predicament when I had 
peruſed your ſecond piece; and therefore reſolved again 
to animadvert, —— Nor has a moſt cool and careful 
peruſal of your third publication in the leaſt altered the 
caſe;——Infant ſprinkling ſtill appears to be what J 
always thought it was —— A moſt pernicious anti- 
Chriſtian abomination. | 

The more I read and compare with the New Teſta- 


ment you writings and others on the ſame fide, the 


more I am confirmed in the opinion that this practice 
does not proceed from the belief of the goſpel, but is 
the genuine offspring of another ſyſtem, which has 
been formed in dire& oppoſition to it. 

Such really, Sir, is at preſent my moſt ſerious 
Opinion of this matter, and ſuch, in all probability, 
it will continue; for it is the reſult of a very careful 
and ſtrict examination of the inſpired records, which 
are the only authentic and ſufficient materials towards 
forming a right judgment of whatever is denomina- 
ted a religious duty. — But in order to ſtate more 
fully and circumſtantially my ideas of infant ſprink- 
ling, and trace that idle ceremony to its proper ſource, 
I muſt beg leave in the firſt place, to lay before you 
A SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF ANTE 
CHRIST. , 


1231 

1 doubt not but you will readily allow that the 
New Teſtament makes frequent mention of a certain 
power or intereſt that ſhould ſpring up in oppoſition 
to chriſtianity, though under the pretence of pure 
love to it, and of profound veneration for its bleſſed 
XX Founder. *ﬀ—— Our Lord tells his diſciples (Math. 
224. 24.) + There ſhall ariſe falſe chriſts and falſe 
prophets, who ſhall ſhew great ſigns and wonders, 
inſomuch that if it were poſſible they ſhall deceive the 
very elect. Another time he moſt earneſtly cautions 
them ( chap. 7. 15.) to beware of falſe prophets, 
who come to you, ſays he, in ſheeps cloathing, 
but inwardly they are ravening wolves.* To the 
ſame purpoſe Peter ſays to his brethren (2 Ep. 2. 1. 
2.) * There ſhall be falſe teachers amongſt you, who 
privily ſhall bring in damnable herefies—- Many ſhall 
follow their pernicious ways, by reaſon of whom the 
way of truth ſhall be evil ſpoken of. 4 alſo has 
in view the ſame object when he ſays, there are cer- 
tain men crept in unawares, who were before of old 
ordained to this condemnation——ungodly men, turning 
the grace of our God nnto laciviouſneſs, and denying 
the on'y Lord God, and our Lord Jeſus Chriſt &c.— 
Theſe are murmurers, complainers, walking after 
their own Juits, and their mouth ſpeaketh great ſwelling 
words, having men's perſons in admiration becauſe of 
advantage - But, beloved. remember the words which 


Were 
® The divine authority of chriſtianity has been often objected to, on 
eccou t of the vaſt diverſity of opinion among its profeſſors, and the 
multitude of ſects and parties which that has occaſioned : but _ 
when the matter is duly conſidered this objection can be of no force at 


May the very circumſtance upon which it is founded evidently confirms 


what it is deſigned to deſtroy, fince it is plainly foretald in the ſacred 


New Teſtament that its prophets forerell the diverſity of pinion, diviſi- 
ens and corru 


Cturiftanity. ptions that ſhould be found the future profeſſors of 


writings. ---It is certainly a confirmation of the divine authority of the 


AS. be. as 3. ; 
TW x04 
were ſpoken before of the apoſtles of our Lord Jeſus 
Chriſt ; how that they told you there ſhould be mock- 


ers in the laſt time, who ſhould walk after their own 
ungodly luſts, &c. 0 


But of all the New Teſtament writers, Paul and 
Jabn ſpeak the moſt upon this ſubject. The former 


conſiders it frequently, and in various pgints of view: 


e delineates the myſtery of iniquity from its origin 
and fyft operations, till the man of fin ' 6xz]ted himſelf 
above all that is called God, or is worſhipped : Nay 
even till the Lord ſhall conſume him with the ſpirit 
of his mouth, and ſhall deſtroy him with the bright - 
neſs of his coming. This apoſtle deſcribes the pro- 
moters and chiefs of this curſed party as grievous wolves, 
— Men ſpeaking perverſe things, to draw away diſci- 
ples after them. Falſe apoſiles——deceitful workers, 
transforming tbemſelues into the apoſtles of Chriſt —— 
Miniſters of Satan, transformed as the miniſters of righte- 


onſneſs ; having Satan himſelf at their head; not indeed 


in his own proper ſhape and character, but — trans- 
fo med into an angel of light.® | 


A ſtill larger, and far more particular account of 


this matter is given in the writings of the apoſtle John: 
le alone de ſcribes the man of fin and ſon of perdi- 
tian under the name of Antichriſth ; — And he points 

him 


© © See Acts 20. 29. 30. 2 Cor. 11. 13. 14. Gal. 2. 4. 2 Theſſ. 
22 Jo c. 1 Tim. & 1. c. 2 Tim. Jo To &c. 


1 1 Ep. ii. 18. 22. iv. 3. and 2 Ep. 7. The etymology of the 


word antichriſt makes it capable of two different meanings: For it may 
either fignify, ene who afſumes the place and office of Cbriſt, or, one who 
4 | | maintain 


e e e cen; ant ans. is 


** 


T3 
him out in the-perſons of the falſe prophets of his time, 
and their followers ; who denied the Father and the Son 
died that Feſus is Chriſt ; confeſſed not that 
Feſus Chrift is come in the fleſh ; and withdrew from the 
fellowſhip of thoſe who adhered to the truth. In 
a word, he repreſents” Antichriſt as a perſon, party, or 
power actuated with a ſpirit oppoſite to that of "Chriſt, 
The terms antichriſt, and the ſpirit of antichriſt, uſed 
by this apoſtle, ſeem to me evidently deſigned to con- 
vey two diſtin&t ideas. Some writers by confounding 
theſe terms, or taking them to be ſynonymous, have, 
I think, handled this ſubject very in accurately. This 
ſeems particularly applicable to the following definition, 
which perhaps would not have been very exceptiona- 
ble had the author adverted to the above diſtinction, 
and ſatisfied himſelf with defining the ſpirit of antichriſt 
inftead of the other term. His words are=—* Fleſh 
and blood is not antichriſt, but a ſpirit contrary to 
Chriſt's ſpirit, that dwells in fleth and blood, and chief 
ly among thoſe that profeſs the chriſtian religion 
No ſpirit in the Jews or Gentiles is properly called 
antichriſt, but the' ſpirit of ſatan' in falſe chriſtians, 
appearing as an angel of light; this is antichriſt. Be- 
fore Chriſt came in the fleſh the devil was an evil ſpirit 
| / ok Dea and 


=y 


maintains a direct enmity and oppoſition to bim: "Avrixpirog-—adh, 
in the ſenſe either of pro or contra. The latter is generally ſuppoſes 
to be the ſenſe in which the apoſtle uſes this term. I think, however, that 
it may be applied in both theſe ſenſes to the power under conſideration 
agreeably to the general tenor of the ſcripture account of it: Fox by 
that account it appears to be a power aſſuming the place of Chriſt and 
chriſtianity, and alſo maintaining a direct op oſition to them. To juſ- 
tify this laſt ſenſe it is not neceſlary that the antichriſtia ſhould 
formally reject Chriſt, which it is certain it does not, but that it ſhould 


att in defiance to the true genius of his doctrine. Hurd on ths 
Proph, vol. 2. p. 10. 11. Ed. 1776. 1 


1 


and a liar, and a murderer, and the unclean ſpirit and 
prince ot this world; but he was not properly anti- 

chriſt, becauſe Chriſt was not then come in the fleſh. 
The devil was the devil before, and did dwell and work 
in evil men; but from the beginning of the chriſtian 
Church he is called antichriſt, and that not every 
where, but in the Church or Kingdom of Chriſt: For 
antichriſt is a ſpirit that diſſolves Jeſus, and that not 
openly but ſubtilly and cunningly; yea under the 


name and pretence of Jeſus, he is wholly contrary to 


him.“ That the devil preſides over the anti- 
chriſtian power as well as over all the other powers 
of darkneſs is very certain; and alſo that he aſſumes 
the name of Chriſt, and the appearance of an angel 
of light, as he ſtands connected with that power; 
but that the apoſtle applies the term antichriſt to him, 
or calls him by that name, does not at all appear. 
On the other hand, it is | think very plain that he 
gives that name to a certain fort of me —— Thoſe 
falſe prophets, or corrupt teachers, who appeared at the 
head, or were the principal promoters of the intereft 
in queſtion. Each of theſe perſons, . according to his 
account, is an antichriſt ; hence he ſaith with re- 
ference to them Even now are there many an- 
tichriſts.* 1 And a man who confeſſes not that Jeſus 
Chriſt is come in the fleſh he calls a deceiver and an 
antichriſt. \ But he evidently uſes the term in a far 


larger ſenſe, even incluſive of the whole aggregate 


body 


| ® See a tract called The Tryal of ſpirits, by W. Dell A. M. for- 
merly Maſter of Caius Colledge, Cambridge---and afterwards a baptif: 
Miniſter. p. 5. Ed. 1739» | 


ÞT 1 John a. 18. & 2 John 7. 
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body of that party, when, mentioning the tradition 
or prophecy relating to its rife, he ſays, * Ye have 
heard that Antihri/t ſhall came.“ [ can by no means 
think it very probable that "theſe laſt words, as is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed, have any direct or particular refe- 
rence to the principal and molt conſpicuous head of 


this power on earth the Pope. He doubtleſs is an 
antichriſt: Though, as | apprehend, not particularly 
or ſingly pointed out as ſuch, in this paſſage. It is 
plain that the apoſtle has here in view the prediction 
which apprized the primitive church of the ſpeedy 
appearance of a formidable adverſe power, diſtinguiſh" 
ed from all the other enemies of Chrilt, by a profeſſion 
of eſteem for his name, and a total perverſion of his 
goſpel: This he calls Antichriſt; and the term in this 
place obviouily comprehends the whole party. | 
The doctrine of antichriſt has been as often miſ- 
repreſented, as perhaps any one doctrine in the di- 
vine revelation. The generality of writers on this 
ſubject, ſeem by no means to have adverted with 
ſufficient care and impartiality to the words of the in- 
ſpired penmen concerning it. They ſeem to have 
been much too far influenced by their own particu- 
lar intereſts or grievances in treating on this topic. 
The Papiſis pretend that an'ichrilt is to be found only 
among the Tyrarts of pagan Rome; while the refor- 
mers and others, who ſeverely felt the vengeance of 
popiſh oppreſſion, zealo: fly aflert tha: the romiſh 
church is the antichriſtian party, and the Pope the An- 
tchrift of the ſcripture. Others again. groaning un- 
dei ihe intolerable preſſure of ecclehaſtical defporiim, 
as exerciſed by various proteſtant hierarchies, have 
noi icrupled to apply the prophecies concetning Anti- 
chriſt 


® 7 John 2. 18. 


128 } 

chriſt, in a very particular manner, to thoſe heirar- 
chies.— Thus many of the Puritans, Quakers and 
others proceeded, during their tedious and ſevere ſuf- 
ferings from the mercileſs and remorſeleſs rulers of 
the Church of England. Same proteftants as well 
as ttc papiſts ſeem to apprehend that a profeſſion of 
Chriſt:anity, or aſſuming the name of Chriſt, is not 


abſolutely*neceſlary in the formation of the, Antichriſ 


tian character; — which certainly contradi&s the 
whole 'tenor of the ſcripture account of this matter, 
be man of perdition, Antichriſt,” ſays a late 
perſecuted foreigner, is to be found in all places, 
W hoever makes himſelf judge over his brother, for- 
cibly obtrudes on him his own imaginations, and thus 
ſets up himſelf in the temple of God; he uſurps Chrift's 
prerogative, burthens conſcience with terrible oaths 
for the ſake of human Edits, and perſecutes the true 
diſciples, the living members of the Church. [ Who- 
ever does theſe things] whether Pope or King, Sove- 
reign or Magiſtrate, Clergy or Layman, is ANTI- 
CHRrsT. Many Popes where men of parts, conſide- 
ration, and piety; and there have been many worth- 
leſs country parſons, great Antichriſts in a ſmall ſphere.” 
It does not appear that this honelf and oppreſſed Gen- 
tleman had ever duly attended to the ſcripture account 
of Antichriſt ; otherwiſe, ſurely, he could never have 
thought of applying that term, as he does, to any, or 
every ſort of religious oppreſſors. What he ſays of 
many worthleſs country parſons, is doubtleſs very true; 
but the encomium he paſſes upon certain Popes, is by 
no means ſo very clear and admiſſible, That a Pope 

may 


| Mr. Buan Herport, who was lately perſecuted at Bern in Sevitzer- 
| & lend, where he was impriſoned and died----quoted by Mr. Henry 'Tay- 


lor in his. T houghts on the grand Apoſtacy, p. 31. Note. 
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may be a man of parts I am not at all inclined to deny: 
— A man of parts may be totally deſtitute of ever 

appearance, and of the ſmalleſt degree of goodneſs or 
virtue. But conſideration, and prety, in this writer's 
- ſenſe, were never yet found in the papal chair. —If con- 
ſideration and piety may be aſcribed to a Pope in any 
ſhape, they muſt iurely be altogether of the curſed and 
deviliſh kind. In ſpite of all the artful and plauſi- 
ble repreſentations of ſome late popiſh writers, and 


muſt ſtill perſiſt in my old opinion, that the piety of a 


Pope, at the very beſt, muſt be exceedingly fimilar to 


the piety of Satan transformed into an angel of light. 
But to return to the main ſubject, 


It is I think ſufficiently evident that the apoſtle in 
the Revelation deſcribes the Antichriſtien party, or in- 
tereſt, under the names of the Synagogue of Satan, who 
fay they are Fews and are not. (ii 9. and ni. q.) Ni- 
laitans, diſciples of Balaam, the lovers and the children 
of Jez bel; who encouraged fornication and idolatry, 
and whoſe doctrines are the very depths of Satan. (chap. 


2 and 3) Theſe deicriptions, as they are found 
in the ſecond and third chapters of Revelation, which 


contain the letters to the ſeven Churches, evidently 

belong to the power under conſideration as it appeared 
in the Apoſtolic age, Nor is there in my opinion, the 
leaſt room to ſuppoſe with the biſhop of Morceſter® 
that John in bis Epiſtles applies the term Antichriſt to 


the 


* See Hurd on the proph. Serm. vii.---It may be ſaid, indeed, that 
the iſhop was under a kind of neceſſity to define the doctri e of Anti- 
chrit as he did :---He could ot, perhaps, avoid it, without giving up 
his favourite idea---that it is in a ſtrĩctly proper ſenſe applicable only to 
Popery and the Roman Pontiff.--The doctrine of Antichriſt, moſt cer- 


tainly, takes in the Romiſo Church; and it is beyond a doubt that it 
; takes 


even the celebrated letters aſcribed to Ganganelli, 1 


* 30. 


5 the falſe teachers of his time in an improper ſenſe, and 


| only by way of anticipation, as the partakers of the f 
ſpirit of the future Antichriſt; or that the apoſtle did : 
not conſider the apoſtolic age as a part of that % time r 
in which it had been propheſied that the proper Anti- } 
chriſt ſhould appear: For he poſitively favs little : 
MN children, it is the laſi time: And as ye have heard 0 
4 that Antichriſt ſhill come. even now are there many ] 
ow Antichiiſt>; whereby we know that IT 18 THE LAST t 
ii TIME. T he biſhop ſpeaks far more plauſibly when he _— 
iN ſays — *As the. word Chriſt is frequently uſed in the a- *o 
jp | poſtolic writings for the Doctrine of Chriſt; in which — 
| ſenſe we are ſaid to put on Chriſt to grow in Chriſt to n 
LY learn Chriſt, and in other inſtances: So Antichriſt in the i 
my abſtract may be taken for a doctrine ſubverſive of the t 
1 Chriſtian; and when applied to a particular man or a 
Mts body of men it denotes one who ſets himſelf againſt i 
the ſpirit of that doctrine, * * 28 n 
| John t 
. t 
takes in the Greek Church too; and even thoſe proteſtant, and all other t 
Churches, which, under the Chriſtian name, are erected upon the a- 4 

dulteration of true Chriſtianity, or formed according to the manner or 
pattern of this world.--All the eftabliſhed ſyſtems of Chriſtianity, as t 
Dr. Prieſtley very juſtly obſerves (Hfff. Tor. Chriſt, v. 2. p. 367 h 
are Antichriſtian, being both ex eedingly corrupt in their principles, c 

and ſupported by a p:<ver totally foreign to that of the kingdom of 

Chriſt, According to this, his Lord/hip's own Church as well n 
as that of Rome, belongs to Antichriſt: The hierarchy of the le 
Church of England, as a late leQturer to the biſhops Tha enough = 
aſſerts, agrees with no ſtate of true religion which God hath appointed, Wi P 
either under the Old or New Teſtament diſpenſation ; but it agrees exact- b 
ly with that Church authority by which our Lord Jeſus Chriſt was Ir 
tried, condemned and crucified. (Lect. 2. p. 48.) The reaſon why 8 

ſome proteſtants confine the idea of Antichrift to the Pope and his Cburcb, 
ſeems very near akin to that which induces the papiſts to confine it to t) 


Rome pagan and its perſecuting Emperors 


Hurd, as before p. 12. 


1 


John in the Revelation traces this hoſtile power 
from its firſt. appearance in the falſe prophets and 
apoſtates above mentioned, all along through the va- 
rious ſucceeding periods of its exiſtence. He ex- 
hibits it in all the gradations of its growth, till it 


e anſwers the character of * a ſavage beaſt coming up out 
d of the earth; having two, horns like a lamb, and a voice 
y like a dragon——exercifing all the power of the firſt 
T beaft before him, and cauſing the earth and them that 
e dell therein to worthip the fir/i beaſt (the roman im- omar f (/ 
1 - perial! power) whole deadly wound was Pealed. f 

h Ale afterwards follows this hideous and = 
0 m -ntter from the time he arrived at the height of his 
1C influence and glory to the very day of his deftruc- 
he tion; and particularly relates the redeemer's glorious 
or and final victory over Antichriſt, when the beaſt 


is taken, and with him the falſe prophet that wrought 
miracles before him, with which he deceived them 
that had received the mark of the beaſt, and them 
that worſhiped his image; and both are caſt alive into 
the lake burning with fire and brimſtone. F In the 
advanced periods of its exiſtence the apoſtle deſcribes 
this hateful party under the terms and characters of 
Myſt-ry, Babylon, a great trading and commercial 


* city a ſorcereſs a great whore fitting upon 
well many waters a harlot arrayed im purple and ſcar- 
5 let colour, decked with gold and precious ſtones and 
ugh 3 


pearls; having a golden cup in her hand, full of a- 
bominations and filthineſs of her fornication the 
mother of harlots and abominations of the earth 
a Woman drunken with the blood of ſaints and mar- | 
tyrs: a beait of a ſcarlet colour, full of names of 


blaſphemy 


; 1 Re. 13. 11. 128 + Ch. 19. 20. 
b 4 2% 3 i, 0 ef eee. 
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Sf 
blaſphemy —— a beaſt aſcending up out of the 
earth, &c. &c. By the fall of Babylon, which 
he repreſents as ſo complete an overthrow that it 
ſhould be found no more at all, is moſt probably intended 
the total extirpation of the antichriſtian party. 


Antichriſt did not arrive at the height of his power 
till a firm alliance had been formed between his Church 
and the fate; which was not till ſeveral ages after 
his firſt appearance. That alliance has been continu» 
ed ever ſince; and long experience has clearly ſhewn 
that it is the main prop of the_beaft> kingdom. It 
is no kind of wonder that fo ſagacious a man as the 
late biſhop Warburton ſhould have diſcovered its im- 
portance and become a zealous advocate for it. 


_ When the apoſtle repreſents the Antichriſtian beaſt 
at the ſummit ot his digmty and dominion ( chap. 
XIII, ) he takes care to ſhew that a ſtrict alliante 
did then ſubſiſt between him and the ſtate or civil 
power —— or, rather that he was, in fact, poſſeſſed 
of the {ſupreme power, political and civil as well as 
eccleſiaſtica . For the cauſe of the firſt beaſt, the 
Romiſh imperial power, was then adopted by him, 
and depended upon his influence and protection. It 
was by his direction they that dwelt on the earth made 
an mage to the beaſt which had the wound by a 
ſword and did live. And we are expreſs]y told that he 
bad power to give life unto the image of the beaſt, that the 
amaze of the beaſt ſhould both ſpeak and cauje that as many 
as would not werſhip the image of the beaſt ſhould be killed 
Sc. (Rev. XIII. 14. 15.) At the downfall of the 

Roman” Empire, the biſhop of Rome, the chief of 
the Antichriſtian party, as biſhop Hurd obſerves, 
© reared his head, and by degrees found means, _—_ 

C 
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parks and characteriſtics of this beaſt are given; 


hich alſo points out the nature and character of 


Wthe Roman Empire. John ſays it was like a Leopard. 


his is a very beautiful, but ſavage and cruel animal: 


Iltis never tamed, and is exceedingly voracious: It 
frequents woods and thickets, conceals itſelf by the 
ſides of rivers where other animals reſort to quench- 
Wtheir thirſt, and ſprings upon them and devours them. 
It takes pleaſure in devguring other creatures from a 
diſpoſition of mere cruelty, even when it has no need 
Wot food. It is, in theſe reſpects, a fit repreſentation 
of the bloody Roman Empire, which from its firſt 
Wile has been continually engaged in bloodſhed, and 
made war upon all the world, that would not ſub- 
mit to its uſurped power and dominion : for even when 


that Empire wanted nothing, and was diſturbed by 
none, it could not reſt while there were any nations 
within the reach of its knowledge not ſubject to its 
juriſdiction. The glory and beauty of Rome was 
always ſpotted with blood, and its defire of conqueſt 
never ceaſed till its power was in a great meaſure 
broken And even then, ſhe continued of the ſame 
ſavage temper, perſecuting whomſoever ſhe could, and 
oppreſſing all that were under her dominion. This beaſt 
is repreſented as having feet like a bear and a mouth 


like a lion. The Bear makes war with its feet, and 
tears its prey with its claws; and the mouth and teeth 


of a Lion are ſtrong and terrible. All the images are 
uſed to point out that deſtroying and waſting Empire 
which cruelly devoured mankind and deſclated the 
world. —— III. The names of blaſphemy pictured in 
this viſion are a figure of thoſe titles which were given 
to the Roman kings and conquerors both when they 
were alive and after they were dead. From the * 

O 


5 


the ruins of that mighty power, to advance himſelt 
into the ſovereignty of Rome, and, at length, of the 
Chriſtian [or rather Antichriſtian ] world.“ * | 

A few remarks on the xIII. chapter of Revela. Ml 
tion which treats particularly on this ſubject, will not, 
I apprehend, be in the leaſt improper in this place, 
»This viſion, ſays a late learned and judicious] 
writer, f is a deſcription of the Roman Empire in all 
its forms, both under the heathen and chriſtian Em- 


Nw [t is a true hiſtory-piece of Rome from, the 


thme-of John to the time of the height of Antichriſt, 
repreſentation in the viſion is exceedingly deſcrip. 

tive of the united characters of both the Emperors 
and the Popes under the image and figure of tue beaſts 
I ſhall conſider this hiſtorical picture according to its 
parts, and point out the moral meaning of the whole, 
I. In the picture you ſee a ſavage wild beaſt 

( IMngtoy ) riſing out of the fea, with ſeven heads and 
ten horns. This is a true image of that Empire, 
the ſeat of which was upon ſeven hills, and was ruled 
by ſeven different kinds of governments, from the 
firſt beginning of kingly power, till the days of the 
Emperors. This beaſt is mentioned chap. xI. 7: 
without any deſcription, here it 1s deſcribed, and in 
chapter. xvlI. it is interpreted. This beaſt is ſaid, 
Chap. xl. to come out ot the abyſs or bottomleſs pit, 
which is of the ſame ſignification with the ſea in this 
place. But to underſtand this part of the viſion, of 
moral picture, we muſt take a view of chapter xvil. 
9. and it will then be plain that John here gives a 
deſcription of the Ragan Empire under the figure MW 
of a wild ſavage beaſt. II. In this picture the 
5 | marks 
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of Romulus, it was a cuſtom to deify their great mes 
and worſhip them "after they were dead; and in the 
latter periods, the images of the Emperors were worſhip- 
ed when they were alive, In the reign of Trajan it was 
uſed as a teſt to try the chriſtians by, to require them 
to worſhip the image of the Emperor along with other 
heathen deities. For Pliny the younger in his Epiftle 
to that Emperor ſays that he obſerved this practice: 
„A libel, ſays he; was brought to me, containing the 
names of many Chriſtians. Theſe after my example 
worfhiped the Gods and thy image, which for this 
purpote | had ordered to be 3 along with the 
other eſſigies of the deities. Greater blaſphemies 
could not well be uttered, than to aſcribe the honour 
of God to mortal creatures. This was the caſe in 
that government from the beginning; —— and when 
the eighth beaſt or head came, he did not abate of h 
claims, but increaſed the names of blaſphemy. Th 
titles which the Popes of Rome have aſſumed are 
many of them Names e blaſphemjy———(uch as Chrifts 
Vicar, the Lord God the Pope, and many others. 
elt is maniteſt from this picture that Rome in all 
the different ſtages of its power was under the fathe 
influence. The beaſt, whether heathen or  anti- 
Chriſtian had always its power from the dragon, a 


devil and ſatan. So it is ſaid here that the Devil at 
him power, his ſeat and great authority. Rome in th 

character of an Empire, and of a beaſt, has always been 
under the influence of the 'dragon==—— whether ruled 
by kings, conſuls, decemvirs, tribunes, diftators, emperors 
er popes, it hath always been the ſame beaſt that hath 
W received power from the dragon, and hath faithfully 
WW obeyed its maſter in its higheſt and loweſt condition. 
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This beaſt has never wanted names of blaſphemy ſince 
omulus was ſtruck with lightening, and was deified. 
Even the Goths and Vandals that ſacked the City did 
not root out the blaſphemy of this wild beaſt. 
By looking alonę, we perceive one of the heads of 
this imperial beaſt wounded as it were to death Let 
us examine this part. of the picture —— 1. By chis 
wound is repreſented the overthrow. of the imperial 
power in, a great meaſure by the Hunns, Getbs and 
Vandals. When theſe free-booters entered the Empire, 
they . plundered the dominions of the Pope and the 
Emperor, and almoſt reduced the imperial power to 
nothing. —— 2. You will ſee, by looking farther 
along, this deadly wound Healed, and the world wen- 
dering after the beaſt, and uorſbiping the dragon which 
gave, power unto the beaſt. Here we have. a lively 
repreſentation of the revival of the imperial power under 
Charlemagne, when he fought for the Pope and the See 
of Rome, and gave his power to the. reſtoring, of- all 
7 af the popiſh idolatry whieh the heathens had deſtroyed, 
1122 In this viſionary fable we obſerve farther, 
- l Beaſt riſing out of the earth, having two horns 


1 


ke a lamb and a voice like a dragon: ¶ which certainly 
denotes the biſhop. of Rome.] This beaſt exerciſeth 
all the power of the. firſt, whoſe deadly; wound was 
healed, and cauſeth all the world to worſhip the firſt 
beaſt. This ſnhews us that the two intereſts wert 
joined, and that the Pope and Emperor wrought into 
[ one another's hands in maintaining .. blaſphemy and 
ll perſecution. It was from this time forward that the 
„ ſeventh beaſt was the eighth, and ſo of the ſeventh, 
NA or, in other words, a mixture of both. The civil 
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and religious autherities were now united to aggrandize 
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the See of Rome, and to ſupport the blaſphemy of 
the Pope and his Clergy. It is manifeſt from the hiſtory 
of thoſe times that when the Popes aſſumed univerſal 
ſpiritual dominion, they alſo claimed temporal juriſ- 
diction, and ruled with imperial ſway. They even 
went ſo far as to depoſe kings and emperors,” — and 
give their dominions to whomſoever they pleaſed ; — 
acting as Lords of the princes of the world, and the 
proprietors of the whole earth. Their power, their 
ſeat and their authority were the gifts of the dragon; 
and their behaviour in return was altogether ſuch as 
became the dragon's vaflals and penſioners. —Satan gave 
them all theſe things for falling down and worſhiping 
him; and they with all the world ſeem to think the 
bargain a very cheap one. How glaring the diſſimilarity 
in this point of view between the conduct of Jeſus 
Chriſt and that of his pretended vicars !—The latter 
accepted at the devil's hands what the former refuſed 
with diſdain. But who will expect at this time of 
day to ſee a Pope copying after the example of the 
meek. the merciful, the juſt and ſelf-denying Jeſus? 
—— T he very attempt would unpope him at once, and 
blaſt all his ſchemes. ty 
= *© This beaſt that roſe out of the earth had power to 
Live liſe unto the image of the firſt beaſt that roſe out 
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firſt of the ſea, and to make it ſpeat. This means no more 

vert than that the papal power had now given energy to 
into the imperial juriſdiction; that the Pope had animated 

and the power of the Emperor which before was reduced 

the by the incurſions of the Goths and Vandals. The 

nth, language which this power made the other power to 

civil Expreſs was.———1, That all nations ſhould be ſubject 

Wee to the ſee of Rome; and both kings and clergy were 

the | 


to 


1 38 } 
te offer gifts and pay Annats to the Pope, This 
image of the imperial power ſpoke now a ftrange 


language. It required upon the ſevereſt penalties 


religious obedience to the Pope, as the ſubſtitute and 
vicar of Chriſt, and demanded pecuniary rewards, for 
ſpiritual benefits it pretended to confer.——2, That 
the Pope ſhould be worſhiped, and have titles given 
him that belong to God himſelf; ſuch as his halineſs, 
and god upon earth. Thoſe who would not worſhip 
this image of the imperial power were perſecuted 
unto death, or, in the language of the text were 
Filled. The only condition upon which men could 
enjoy the liberty anJ privileges of citizens was re- 


ceiving the mark of the beaſt, either in their right hand, or 


in their farcheads; Which may imply — either, if 


they were poor to be zealous papiſts, or, if they were 


rich to make large preſents to the church and bring 
offerings to the ſee of Rome. All were to do ſome- 
thing for the ſervice of holy church, or there was 
no, reſidence for them on earth and as little in heaver 
as far as the power of the clergy could go. 
man might buy or ſell provided he was not a good papiſt. 
All who are acquainted with the hiſtory of Rome 
and of the Sh know very well that during the 

enitude of the papal power, men that did not pro- 
eſs popery, and bring the appointed gifts to the Church, 
not only were net allowed te buy and ſell, but were not 
even ſuffered to {ive upon the face of the earth.“ In 
iS the agreement between the papal power and 
the ſecond beaſt, deſcribed in this chapter is fo very 
exact and obvious that it is impoſſible for an impar- 
tial mind not to perceive it. They anſwer to one 
another as in water face anſwereth to face. 
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Indeed the above repreſentations are in a 
meaſure applicable to other hierarchies as well as 
that over which the pope prefides: Eccleſiaſtical pomp 
and violence, which are ſome of the common attri- 
butes of Antichriſt, ate all along clearly exhibited : 
And ſo is alſo the curſed Teague wiſh the world, 
or alliance with the ſtate, Which is the chief ſup- 
port of all the antichriſtian powers, and the grand 
inſtrument of miſchief, by which they have been fo 
long enabled to plague mankind. et is nathing', 
as Dr. Prieſtley obſerves, but this alliance (an 
alliance* he adds which our Lord himſelf expreſsly 
diſclaimed ) that ſupports the groſſe t corruptions of 
Chriſtianity; and perhaps we muſt wait for the 
fall of the civil powers before this alliance be 
broken. Calamitous no doubt will that time de. 
But what convulſion in the political world ought to 
be a ſubject of lamentation, if it be attended with 
fo deſirable an event? May the 4ingdom of Godt and 
of Ch:ift (that which | conceive to be intended in the 
Lord's prayer) truly and fully come, though all the 
kingdoms of the world be removed in order to make 
why bor 51 | 
ere let m2 juſt add, that as the introduction of 
primitive chriſtianity cannot be effected where the a. 
bove alliance exiſts, ſo, on the other hand, the total 
diſſolution of that ſame alliance can by no means 
take place whilſt infant ſprinkling, which is the 
main bond of it, is practiſed. 
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HE Antichriftian kingdom is ealled by ſome the 
kingdom of the clergy ——*by which, ſays a late 
writer,“ is not meant meerly the power of the Pope, | 
of the Conclave, or of a General Council: No, nor” 
meerly the honour, authority and influence of an 
national clergy: but it includes all that power which 
any ſort of clergy have aſſumed over the perſons, pro- 
perties or conſciences of men.” And he inſiſts that 

no ſmall number of diſſenting parſons do actually be- 

) long to this ſame kingdom. lis plea for applying 
the Prophecies concerning Antichriſt to the prieſtly 
tribe, being ſomewhat particular, and by no means 

4 unworthy of notice and conſideration, | beg leave to lay 
before you in his own words. That there are, and 
have been Clergymen in the Roman and in every 
Proteſtant Church, ſays he, who in their ſocial 
characters, ſeparate from their clerical claims, 


bave 


The Author of a Tra& entitled The Religion of Antichriſ. 
1 r Py | 


[ 44 } 
have been - ofnaments to ſociety, and am honour te 
humanity, is no object ion to this application of the 
prophecy; which relates not to perſonal characters but 
to the nature and ſpirit of their religious connection. 
As a man may be a very good neighbour, and in other 
reſpects an ä agar ſociety, while yet he is 
a rebel againſt his Kink P Jo a Clergyman may have 
many amiable * ualifications, and yet be a member 
of Antichriſt. Vet as it is not commonly thought 
that any erder of men have been uſed to wear theis 
character the worſt fide outwards,” it may ſeem that the 
general conduct of the Clergy in all ages, as à body 
of men in civil ſociety, will warrant out ſaying” of —- 
them the ſevereſt' things that words can expreſs. It 


is therefore enough for our” vindication, if 1t be 


granted, that Clergymen, as ſuch, are really as bad * 
they have always by their deeds appeared to be.“ 
y 2 


The kingdom of ' Antichriſt, Sir, is evident] 
worldly kingdom, and it appears by the apoſtle's ac- 
count 6 that the Spirit of Antichriſt, which I have be2 
fore mentioned, is, in fact, but the Spirit of the World, 
or, as the above writer expreſits it—it is nothing elſe 
but the luſt of the fleſh, the luſt of the eye, and the 
pride of life, in diſguiſe; and accordingly antichriſti 
teachers ſpeak of the world, and the world hear 
them; whereas every one that is of God heareth the 
apoſtles, and this is the rule by which we are to'khow 
the ſpirit of truth and the ſpirit of error. This ſab$ 
je, Sir, deſerves a more particular conſideration.” _ 

Every man who has obſerved'the bias of the hu- 
man mind to any purpoſe, muſt have ſeen that tit 
deſire of plaaſure, honour, or gain are the great ſpringt 
that give motion to the courſe of this world. On vn 
obſer vation it is that politicians have founded that max- 


® 2 John. zv. 4 6. 
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im, that evexy man bas his price, ar may be influenced 
to your wiſh, if you have but ſkill to ies which 
of theſe has the preyalence in his defires, with ability 
and addreſs to preſent a ſuitable temptation. The 
different ways in Which men purſue pleaſure, Honour, 
or gain, conſtitute the different characters among men; 
and theſe again take their riſe in a great meaſure from 
the ſtation in which a perſon appears to be placed, and 
are . by his conſtitution, complexion, near ex- 
ample &c. Hence it is that the peaſant wiſhes for ſu- 
periority in his village, with the ſame ſpirit. and from 
the ſame principle as à courtier aims to he premier in the 
cabinet. The folitary monk wauld exceed his fellows 
in devotion for the fame reaſon as the abandoned liber- 
tine would boaſt of, being foremoſt in debauchery. 
anour is the game after which one man flies to a 
ermitage and another to the field of battle: for ho- 
our is the preference we have in the eſteem of others. 
he thirſt for praiſe which ſtimulates men to illuſtri - 
ous actions is often beni ficial to ſociety, and the ap- 
plauſe of fociety is at once the object of its wiſhes and 
the reward of its labours. The unbounded deſire of 
this, ſeldom gives offence by its exceſs, if it be purſued 
irly, without  fupplanting or diſpracing others; 
auſe the bulk of mankind have no proſpect of what 
we may. call poetic immortality ; nor would think th 
gained any thing by: bartering their preſent eale, for 
the reputation that Homer hath gained in this world 
fince ha was dead. 
_ 45 But this indifference to the purſuit of honour in the 
hulk of the people ariſes from the prevalence of their 
gefire of eaſe and pleaſure, which ſeem more within their 


n than honour 1s; cven as this again 13 n 
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od in others by the deſire of gain: for the ſordid accumtt. 


lation of riches can hardly conſiſt wich the expenſive 


gratifications of other inordinate appetites either of 
honour or pleaſure, For theſe reaſons the votaries of 
honour in civil ſociety will always be a ſmaller number 
than thoſe of pleaſure or riches; yet the applauſe of 
ſociety, which generally attends diſtinguiſhed charac- 
ters in this way, will be ſufficient to excite a competent 
number to puſh through all the thorny paths that are 
ſuppoſed to lead to the temple of tame. But if honour 
is to be obtained in a way that does not hazard life 
or limb, but is conſiſtent with ſafety and eaſe, we 
may be ſure to find a much greater number ſeeking 
it in that way than in the painful and hazardous way 
of ſieges and battles. Philoſophy and religion both 
propoſe a good degree of it, to reward the w:/dam of 
the former and the devotion of the latter; and accord- 
ingly have, in all ages, had the votaries of honour 
for their moſt celebrated profeſſors. And as honour 
hes for many paſt ages been obtained in the religous 
way, with much leis labour than in the way of Phi- 
loſophy, or any of the ſciences; accordingly the pre- 
tenders to it have been much more numerous in that 
Way. However the mode of purſuing theſe, or the 
things by which men hope to attain them, may vaty in 


different ages, or different parts of the world, as they 


alſo do in different perſons; yet ſuch is the general 
courſe of this world: — for “ all that is in the world 
is the luſt of the flaſb, or the love of pleajure ; the luft 
of the eyes, or the love of riches; and the pride of life, 
or the love of honour. The regulating of theſe pur- 
ſuits, ſo as not to interrupt our neighbour nor diſturb 


ſociety 
® 1 John ii. 16. 
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ſociety, is the great buſigeſs of the laws; and a regard 
to certain decent ſocial regulations, ſuch as the man- 
ners of each country lead them to adopt, produces 
civil decorum, with all the polite ſubmiſſions in which 
men obtain their aims by appearing to decline them 
in favour of their neighbours, and gratify their own 
pride, &c. without affronting that of another man; 
for praiſe is a voluntary tribute, and never well paid 
to thoſe who appear to demand it. 

© The account that Moſes gives of man's primitive 
ſtate, leads us to the original cauſe of that univerſal 
agreement which has been obſerved in all ages and 
nations reſpecting their purſuits in this world, and 
their hopes and fears reſpecting futurity: Or, in 
other words, the general agreement of men in their 
way of ſeeking happineſs in this world, and in the 
next, ariſes from the original conſtitution of all hu- 
man kind. Man was formed to poſſeſs this lower 
creztio1 as his own; hence his love of this world: he 
was formed to enjoy the good things of creation, in 
the full gratification of all innocent appetites; hence 
his love of pleaſure: and he was formed to be head 
over the works of God's hands; hence his love of ho- 
nour and rule. He was formed to enjoy the favour of 
his Maker, which was his proper life as man; and this 
depended on his own obedience ; in this he was diſtin- 
guiſhed from other animals, who al], according to 
their capacity ſhared with him in the enjoyment of 
earthly things. So that we may ſay, It is natural, or 
according to nature for man to love this world, to 
ſeek pleaſure in it, and to graſp at its honours: and 
alſo it is according to nature for man to ſeek to obtain 
his Maker's favour by bis own obedience, When 
man 
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man caft off his dependence on God, he loft for ever 
the animal happineſs that he had in the poſſeſſion and 
rule of this world : but it was ſtill natural for him 
to ſeek it, although ſuch a purſuit was nw not only 
hopaleſs but rebellious againſt that ſentence, Gen. iii. 
17.—19. Becauſe theu ha/! hearkened to the voice of thy 
wife Ic. curſed is the ground for thy ſake, in ſorrow 
ſhalt thou eat of it all the days H thy life, &c. Sc. And as 
man loſt his earthly happineſs by his fin, in the ſame 
way he allo loſt the conſciouſneſs of his Maker's 
favour, which attended his obedience; and in its 
ſtead, a ſenſe of his diſpleaſure, which is the loſs. 
of that life which he lived ſuperior to other animals, 
took place in his conſcience. - It is from this ſenſe 
of divine diſpleaſure, that the miſery common to man 
ariſes, and this is the ſource of all the expiatory 
ſhifts which have been invented to appeaſe offended 
deity. For it cannot be very clear that a ſinner's 
partial obedience will recover the divine favour; there- 
fore, beſides morality all nations have thought ſome 
ſort of atonement neceſſary, though they have been 
very far from agreeing what it ſhould be. In this view 
it muſt be ſaid that the courſe of this world, with all 
its abominations, whether civil or religious, bears wit- 
neſs to the Scripture account of the, condition and con- 
ſtitution of man; even as the ways in which the clergy 
corrupt the goſpel, and the ſcoffers blaſpheme it, ſerve 
to confirm its truth by their conformity to its predic- 
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This univerſal bias of the human mind, of which 
Lhave ſpoken, is what the ſcriptures call, man's proper 
ſelf: when they call him to give up theſe purſuits and 
ſeek ſuperior riches, — and pleaſures, they call him 
| 2 : to 
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to deny himſelſ. By this ſelf-denial the true diſciples 
of Jeſus Chriſt are diſtinguiſhes, as the followers of 
him who, in his life of humiliation aud ſuffe Ting, was 
the great pattern of it. As to the eaſe and pleaſure 
that men ſeek in this world, Chriſt ſays, I any man 
will come after me, let him thing? v1mſelf and tabs up his 


croſs daily, and follow me. For tobeſocver will ſave his 


afe fhall life it: but whoſoever will loſe his life, for my 
jake the ſame Jhall fave it. And as to gain and riches, he, 
faith Mat is a man advantaged if he gain toe whole 
wer and loſe himſelf or be caſt away? And then, re- 
ſpecting the honour of the world, le ſaith, ¶ hoſoc ver 
ſhall be a Hamed of me and of my woods; of him ſhall the 
fon of man be aſhamed when he ſhall come in his own glory, 
end in his Fathers, and of the holy angels. 


Thus he teaches ſelf-denial in oppoſition to the courſe 
of this world, and propoſes eternal riches, honours and 
pleaſures to be hoped for by his followers. Accordingly- 
a regard to his words reſpecting ſelf-denial, has been 
the Neige of his true diſciples in all ages: ayd on the 
contrary, the corrupt profeſũon of his name, has in 
all ages been ' obſerved ro lead its adherents to be 
foremoſt in conformity to this world. In fhort, as ſelf 
denial is the badge of Chriſtianity, ſelf gratification, in 
looks form or other, is the badge of Antichriitianity. 

The lives of the firſt Chrittians, ſo far as they are 
recorded in the New Teſtament, are a practical com- 
ment on Chriſt's doctrine of ſelf-denial; and ſhew 
that they believed him when he ſaid, + Ns ſervant can 
ſerve two maſters ; for either he toill hate the one aud love 


the other; or elſe be will bold to the one aud deſpiſe the _—_ 
* 
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Te cannot ſerve God and Mammon. He did not lead 
them to expect any earthly. riches, honours or pleaſures ; 
but on the contrary, calied them to follow him in 
poverty, ſhame and ſuffering; at the ſame time 
intimating that this would be the condition of his 
tollowers, in ſome degree, in all ages and nations: 
for thus he forewarns them, + They fball deliver 
you up io be affiificd, and foall Bill you: and ye 
ſhall be bated of ALL NATIoNS for my name's fakes 
And the encouragement he gives them to bear all this, 
intimates its duration. He that ſball endure UNTO 
THE END the ſame ſbail be ſaved. When once they were 
reconciled to this proſpect in the preſent world, it would 
appear to them perfectly reaſonable to fay, It is. enough 


for the diſciple that he be as his maſier, and the ſervant as 


his lord. If they have called the maſler by the bouſe Bael- 
zebub, how much more them of his houſbold. * . The di 
ciples that Jeſus had in the days of his fleſh, gave 
this reaſon for their attachment to him, Thou haft the 
avords of eternal life g; but theſe were only à ſmall 
number, and were chiefly ſuch as had not much to 
loſe by follawing him: while moſt of the wiſe, rich 
and honourable, deſpiſed him and his words, and {till 
purſued the courſe of this world. And among the 
few diſciples that he had, 'there frequently appeared a 
ſtrong attachment to earthly things they had hopes of 
an earthly kingdom for their maſter, and of the high- 
eſt offices in it for themſelves; which miſtake was 
never wholly eradicated, notwithftanding all that Jeſus 
ſaid to convince them of it, until he roſe from the 
dead and endued them with the ſpirit of his an 
| whic 
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which is oppoſite to the ſpirit of this world, that till 
then had influenced their deſires. When Jeſus roſe 
from the dead according to the ſcriptures, ſuch amaz- 
ing events attended that divine work, and the gift of 
the Holy Ghoſt which followed it, that the evidence 
of his being the Son of God, like a mighty torrent, 


bore down all oppoſition in the minds of thouſands who 


had been his crucifiers, and who now took ſide with 
the profeſſors of his name. Among theſe the firſt re- 
markable effect of their conviction that he was the 
Chriſt, was their chearfully giving up all the honours, 
riches and pleaſures of this world; even their poſſeſſions 
which God gave to their fathers in the land of promiſe. 
»—As he for the joy that was ſet before him endured the 
croſs deſpiſing the ſhame; ſo they, in hope of the ho- 
nour that cometh of God only, went forth to him with- 
. out the camp bearing his reproach. This great change in 
their minds, and in the courſe of their lives, can onl 
be accounted for as the effect of their believing him, 
according to his promiſe, to be gone to prepare a place 
for them; and that he would come again and receive 
them unto himſelf. 


The view we have taken of human nature, as 
ever leading men to graſp at honexr, riches and pleaſures 
in this world; and the fact of the firſt Chriſtians give 
ing theſe up for ſhame, poverty and ſufferings, ſo going 
contrary to the courſe of this world, may lead us to 
theſe two concluſions: Firſt, that the religion that 
Jeſus taught his diſciples is ſupernatural ; ſeeing it 
ſupported its votaries, and made them happy, in acting 
contrary to the natural and univerſal bias that is in 
mankind, to mind earthly things. Secondly, that it is 
wy bis religion, however it may be dignified _ 
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his name, which admits of ſuch profeſſors into it as 
are ſetting their affections on the riches, honours or 
pleaſures of this world. And ſtill more obvious is this 
concluſion againſt ſuch men as make their pretence 
to chriſtianity the very means of obtaining theſe. For 
we may be very poſitive to aſſert that real chriſtianity 


cannot be ſeen in the world in any other form than 
as Chriſt and his Apoftles left it. 


© Yet nothing can be plainer in the New Teſta- 
ment than the warnings of a corrupt proſeſſion of 
chriſtianity ſuited to the luſts already deſcribed, and ſerv- 
ing to their moſt exquiſite gratification. It can be no 
wonder that a religion thus ſuited to the world, ſhould 
be favoured and honoured by it; for the world will 
love his own: but the religion of Jeſus forbids its 
profeſſors to expect any ſuch thing. The hatred of 
the world will always be provoked where there is the 
ſame reaſon for that hatred as was in Chriſt's diſci- 
ples in the beginning“ If ye were of the world 
the world would love his own: but becaufe ye are 
not of the world, but I have choſen you out of the 
world, therefore the werld hateth yout.” This is a rea- 
ſon that will hold good as long as the world and 
Chriſt's diſciples are to be diſtinguiſhed ; for they are 
not of the world any more now than when he was with 
them. And yet, how foreign ſoever it is to ſcripture 
ſtyle, the phraſe, the chriſtian world, has been current 
language ever ſince the nations have aſſumed the 
chriſtian name: and thus it muſt needs have been, or 
the Scriptures could not have been fulfilled. But a 
man who knows nothing about what has paſſed in 


the chriſtian world, if he reads the New Teſtament 


With any attention, cannot fail to ſee that the chriftian 


religion 
+ John xv. 19+ 


1 
religion muſt be greatly corrupted, before it can be 
the prevailing vogue or the path to eaſe and honour 


in any nation upon earth. "KM, - 


| The diſciples indeed, as was before intimated, . 
were very deſirous that the profeſſion of chriſtianity 
ſhould be attended with worldly eaſe and protection; but 
Chriſt ſaid to them 1 Think not that I am come to 
ſend peace on earth: I am not come to ſend peace but 
a (word. For J am come to ſet a man at variance 
 againft his father, and the daughter againſt her mother, 
and the daughter in-Jaw againſt her mother in-law: 
And a man's foes ſhall be they of his own houſhold * 
On theſe accounts a man who takes the religion 
that he commonly ſees profeſſed and practiſed in this 
country, or in any other part of what is called the 
_ chriftian world, to be real chriſtianity, muſt be ſtrait- 
ened to find any more uſe for the greateſt part of the 
New Teſtament than for an old Almanac. Nor could 
the firſt chriſtians be juſtified from the moſt egregious 
fanaticiſm in chooſing rather to ſuſſer affliction with the 
people of God, than to enjoy the pleaſures of ſin for 
a ſeaſon. No rational account could be given why 
they took feyſully the ſpoiling of their goods. 


 TNothing, Sir, can be more ſtriking than the contraſt 
between primitive Chriſtianity and that which is now 
the popular religion of this kingdom The one is 
characterized by ſelf denial— the other by fe gratifi- 
cation. How ſhall we account for this difference 
< It muſt, doubtleſs, ariſe either from the ſpirit of the 


world towards the profeſſion of Chriſtianity being 
| vaſtly 


I Math. x. 34» 33. 36. 


E 


vaftly changed for the better, or elſe from that pro- 
ſeſſion being vaſtly changed for the worſe. I know 
the Former is generally fuppoſed to be the caſe, but this 
is ſo oppoſite. to any thing that Jeſus Chriſt gave his 
followers to expect in this world, and ſo inconſiſtent 
with the oppoſition that is ſaid to be between the Spirit 
of the world and the Spirit that is of God, that we 
muſt either give up the New Teſtament, or conclude 
that the profeſſion of the religion it teaches is greatly 
corrupted, ——And this coneluſion will be more de- 
terminate if we obſerve the predictions of the New 
Teſtamerit, which contain the plaineſt warnings of 
ſuch corruption, and of the eaſe and honour with which 
it ſhould be attended, If the filence of Chriſt and his 
Apoſtles, concerning any honour or eaſe that ſhould 
ever be gotten in this world by following him——if 
the fact concerning his firſt followers being ſufferers z 
and the currency of the New Teſtament language 
being only ſuited to ſupport and comfort ſuch under 
their ſhame and ſufferings ; — If theſe things have 
too little force to prove that the religion of Jeſus was 
never intended to be honourable in this world; “ yet 
we cannot decently ſay that the predictions of Chriſt 
and his Apoſtles concerning the condition of his Church 
to the end. of the world, are of no weight in this matter. 


© Theſe predictions not only foretell ſuch an Apoſtacy, 
but alſo deſcribe how it ſhould be brought about, in 
direct oppoſition to the ſelf-denial that Chriſt taught; 
and ſo as to become the ſource of every covetous, 


G haughty 


* 1. e. whilſt the world continues corrupt and wicked, which it 


doubtleſs will do till the arrival of that grand period when all the king- 
8 the world ſhall become the kingdoms of our God and of 


| ( 8 1 

haughty and ſenſual gratification, * —— This will be- 
come ſufficiently clear by duly attending to the pro- 
- Phecies quoted in my laſt letter. 


(The beginning of the Apoſtacy is, by our Lord 
(Matt. xxiv. II. 12.) aſcribed to the influence of 
the courſe of this world, and of falſe teachers. He 
foretells that abounding iniguity ſhould cool the love 
of many of his followers, and fo cauſe them to forſake 
his ways; And he ſhews that falſe teachers, or the 
Clergy ſhould be the promoters and leaders of this 
defect Them he repreſents (Matt. vii. 15.) as 


ion: 
ravening wolves in ſheeps cleathing referring, un- 
doubtedly, to their wolf-like greedineſs, and love of 
this world, to which they made their profeſſion ſubſer- 
vient. Some of thefe, he told them, would make 
more than ordinary pretenſions to zeal for bringing 
men to Chriſt, and give manifold directions for their 
coming to him; like our modern and moſt popular en- 
thuſiaſtic declaimers. I any man ſhall ſay to you, Lo 
HERE 1s CHRIST, or Lo, HE Is THERE; believe him 
not. . faife chriſis and falſe prophets ſhall ariſe, and 
Hall ſhew ſigns and wonders, ta ſeduce, if it were poſſible, 
even the eleft. But take ye heed: behold I bave foretold you 
all things (Mark X111. 21.) © Theſe and many more 
ſuch like words of Chriſt plainly predict, that under 
the influence of abounding iniquity, Chriſtianity would 
be corrupted by avaricious teachers, who under good 
appearances would practiſe all the arts of ſelf- ſeek- 
ing men. 


The writings of the Apoſtles alſo, as I have ſhewn, 
contain a great number of prediCtions to the ſame 


purpoſe— And that the miſchief was to come by 
the 


1 F 
the chriftian teacher's attachment to this world, is ob- 
vious from their charging ſome, even in their own 
time, with ſerving not the Lord Jeſus Chriſt but 
their own belly, and by good words and fair 
ſpeeches, deceiving the hearts of the ſimple: And their 
warning concerning others, who thro” covetouſneſs ſhould, 
with ſeigned words make merchandiſe of them. By all 
theſe inſtances, and many more that might eaſily be 
produced, we clearly ſee that the love of this world 
was predicted to be the ſpring of an apoſtacy from the 
faith, and that men would uſe the Chriſtian profeflion 
to advance their living and ſtation in this world And 
whenever we fee a religion called by the Chriſtian 
name whoſe leaders are either in poſſeſſion or purſuit 
of eaſe and honour, we may ſuſpect that it is the re- 
ligion which Chrift and his Apoſtles gave ſo frequent 
warnings of. At leaſt we muſt fay it has this to re- 
commend it to worldly men, that it is free from that 
inconvenient offenſive thing, the croſs of Chriſt; and 
has no occaſion for the primitive ſelf-denial, nor for 
the ſupporting ſpirit of grace. And if this profeſſion 
ſhould appear to be conſiſtent with, and ſubſervient to 
the courſe of this world, as above deſcribed, we ſhall 
be in no hazard of a miſtake, in calling it, the reli- 
gion of the Man of sin.! 
: e, I * From 
* For a fuller difplay of this ſubject fee the tract laſt mentioned --- 


The author's views of it are ſo fimilar to my own, and, in my opinion, 
ſo well expreſſed, that I have through the foregoing pages ef this letter, in 
a great meaſure, made uſe of his very words-— Indeed I deſpaired 
of finding any other words that would convey my ideas better. 

Here, moreover, I cannot help acknowledging that I was lately agree- 
ably ſurprized in reading the Britiſþ Biography (an anonymous work 
of great merit, aſcribed, as I am told, to the learned Drs Towers] to 
find that the above doctrine was well known, and zealouſly maintained 
8 n this Country at ſo dark a period as the reign of Henry V.---Even 
| that very period no leſs a perſan than that eminent martyr and illuſtri- 

| Qua 
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From what has been obſerved, Sir, it unavoidably ord 

follows I. That the inſtitutions of CHRIST, as wit 

* they lead to the exerciſe of ſelf-denial, run counter the 

to the courſe of this world, and ſo are in diſeſteem thi 

among the men of the world. And 2. —— That the Swi 
inſtitutions of Antichriſt, on the other hand, whoſe the 

leading characteriſtic is ſelf-gratification, are perfectly po 
agreeable to the courſe, and ſpirit of the world, and the 
therefore muſt enjoy the worlds eſteem. —— Antichriſt's and 

; | ordinances, pre 

| | eve 
ss friend and diſciple of Wickliff, Sir John Oldcaftle, Lord Cobham Tt 
| boldly, and in the face of his bntereft enemies bore witneſ* to this ſame bee 
truth. Where do you find it written in all God's law, ſaid that | 

excellent man to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and his other unjuſt att 

and remorſeleſs judges, that you may tbus fit in judgment upon the the 

life of man ? --- Hold - Annas and Caiaphas may perhaps be quoted Je 


in your favour? --- © Ay ( ſaid one of the doors) and Chriſt too, for 


he judged Judas. --- I never heard that he did, ( replied Lord Cob- 
ham) He pronounced indeed a woe againft him, as he doth ſtill a- Ti 
Zainſt you who have followed Judas's ſteps : for fince his venom hath tre 
been ſhed into the Church you have never followed Car1smT, but vilely ky 
betrayed his cauſe and diſhonoured his religion.*---The Archbiſhop upon Wit 
this, deſired him to explain what he meant by venom. -I mean by it vel 
( ſaid he) the wealth of the Church; your temporal poſſeſſions and HED 
2 When the Church was firſt endowed, as an author of your 
own pathetically expreſſes it, an angel in the air cried out Woe, Woe, thi: 
Woe: this day is venom ſhed into the Church of God, Since that time, wo 
inſtead of laying down their lives for religion, as was common in the iS 3 
early ages, the biſhops of Rome have been engaged in a conſtant ſcene 
of perſecution, or in” curfing, murdering, poiſoning or fighting with cle 
each other.---How ftriking a contraſt is there between the Character of 
of Cur1sT and that of him who now pretends to be the head of the Aw 
Church! CARIST was full of meekneſs and mercy ; but the pope of 
pride and tyranny, Car1sT was deſtitute of all temporal poſſeſſions pro 
and freely forgave all the many injuries which he received; but the Je 
Pope abounds in wealth and is cruel and vindictive. - A little after aut 
being aſked---* What do you particularly affirm of the Pope? That 
he and you together ( anſwered Lord Cobham ) make whole the great to 
tichriſt.-He is the head, you Biſhops and Prieſts are the body, and 2 


1 the begging Friars are the tail, that covers the filthineſs of you both 
with lies and ſophiſtry. Sce Brit. Blog. vol, 1. p. 161 &c. you 
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ordinances, then, may be known by their being in favour 
with the world's children, as Sal of Chriſt may, by 


their being in drsfavour with them. Let us fee ig 


this will apply to the ſubject in debate betwix 


will begin with the ordinance of believers baptiſm. Does 
the worid approve. of this? No It is every where 
ſpoken againſt. , All ranks of worldly minded men 
the devout as well as the profane, moſt heartily deſpiſe 
and condemn it. Nor is this peculiar to the 
preſent age : the ſame hath been its lot in all ages, 


even from the very commencement of chriſtianity. 


The primitive Chriſtians, Sir, as well as we, have 
been reproached by their enemies on account of their 
attachment to this ordinance. Thoſe of Judea in 
the firt age, as Dr. Gill affirms, were called by the 
Jews, in a way of contempt, APosTATEs that re- 
cerved the doctrine of baptiſm, and were DI in Jordan. F 
There is ſo ſtriking a ſimilarity between this and the 
treatment which the modern haꝑtiſts commonly meet 
with from their religious neighbours, that one may 
venture to pronounce them the fruits of the ſame ſpirit. 
From the contempt which the world pours upon 
this ordinance, I infer, that it is net of men; for the 
world loves his oun * : And that religious inſtitute that 
is nof of men, muſt, ſurely, be from heaven, This is 
ce implied in chat memorable queſtion, © The baptiſm 
of John whence is it? from heaven or of men? 8“ 
——As much as to ſay, that all religious rites muſt 
proceed from either of theſe two ſources. This then, 
cannot but look upon as one proof of the divine 


authority of the practice for which I have the honour 
to contend, 


Now Sir, I beg leave to apply the ſame doctrine to Q& 
your ſide of — ere to ſee * well infant jou * 
* * 


+ Sec Gill on wund. * Joby xv. 1 * MA, F 
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ling will bear this teſt. Let me then aſk, hence i, 
this uſage? from heaven or of men? ——lf from heaven, 
it muſt, like all the appointments of heaven in the 
Chriſtian Church, and agreeable to the character of 
the bleſſed Head of that Church, be deſpiſed and 
diſallowed of men. But is this really the fate of in- 
Fant ſprinkling ? By no means, Not one in the whole 
ſwarm of human traditions is more eſteemed ind 
carefled by men than this cording AJThe world won- 
ders after it as it does after the beaſt himſelf. Had none 
diſcovered a hearty attachment to infant ſprinkling 
' but Prie/ts and their dependants, even then, one might 
venture to*conclude ( at leaſt with an eye to the gene- 
ral character of thoſe gentry ) that that rite is quite 
conſiſtent with the ſpirit of the world —— Such an at- 
tachment in them might be eaſily explained by that 
- notable declaration of the ancient Epheſian Clergy, 
By this craft we have our wealth ; which is very expreſ- 
five of a worldly temper and principle: But when we 
ſee other deſcriptions of natural men, and even ſuch as 
are removed to ſome of the greateſt diſtances from the 
wealth or emoluments of the prieſthood, among the 
number of the warmeſt votaries of the practice in 
queſtion, the concluſion is irreſiſtible, and amounts 

even to a demonſtration. 

Nothing upon earth, Sir, is more evident than that 
this rite, for which you are ſo zealous an advocate, 
enjoys the firm friendſhip and applauſe of the world; 
and hence, one may with the utmoſt ſafety infer, 


That it is of men, or, in other words, is nothing more 
than an ordinance of Antichrilt,* 


I am Sir &c. 
It is impoſſible to put a leſs cenſorious conſtruction upon the above cir- 
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SIR, 


PAVING in my two laſt letters given a deſcription 

of Antichriſt and his Spirit, 1 ſhall now proceed 
to exhibit a ſhort view of his operations and progreſs 
during the firſt ages of Chriſtianity. Here then, let 
it be obſerved that as the ſpirit of antichriſt appears 
to be no other than the ſpirit of the world in diſguiſe, 
ſo the firſt acts of Antichriſt aimed at ſubverting the 
ſpirit of the Goſpel, which ever oppoſes that of the 
world. This plainly appears by the conduct of the 
Judaizing teachers, who were the firſt enemies of 
Chriſtianity that wore the maſk of friendſhip, In 
theſe, therefore, Antichriſt may be faid to have made 
his firſt appearance. That theſe teachers aimed at 
the ſubverſion of the ſpirit of the goſpel is very cer- 
tain; for they laboured with all their might to Pn 


: eumſtance, or draw from it a more favourable inference, without cone 
cir- tradicting the very tenor of the New Teſtament revelation, which is 
_ expreſſed in that truly important maxim, The friendſpip of the world is 
R ennie with Ged. Jam, Iv. 4. 
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the jewiſh hierarchy, or, at leaſt, to form Chriſtianity 
upon that model. This would have made the Chriſti- 
an Church, to all intents and purpoſes, a national 
Church and a worldly ſanctuary It would have ef- 
feually mut up the way unte Mount Sion, and unto 
the City of the living God, the heavenly Feruſakm, &c; 
and would have driven the diſciples of Jeſus back wunts 
the Mount that might be touched, and that burned with fire, 
and unto blackneſs and darkneſs and tempeſi; and laid 
faſt on their necks a moſt heavy and galling yoke, 
inevitably reducing them to a ſtate of intolerable drud- 
gery and thraldom. In ſhort, had theſe men prevailed, 
Chriſt's kingdom could not have anſwered his own 
deſcription of it ;—for the kingdom at the head of 
Which they wanted to ſet him, was in very deed 
4 kingdom of this world. The truth is they wiſhed ts 
make him ſuch a king as thoſe of this earth; and to 
form his kingdom ſo as his ſubjects might have eaſy 
acceſs to the ſecure enjoyment of earthly honour, plea- 
ſure, and wealth. Nothing can be more evident than 
that the Apoſtles conſidered this judaizing ſyſtem 
as deſtructive of Chriſtianity. In their conſultation 
relating to the diſagreement at Antioch (See Acts xv.) 
they ſpeak of it in terms of the higheſt diſapproba- 
tion. And Paul in his Epiſtle to the Galatians de- 
ſcribes the judaizing teachers as troublers of the Churches, 
and perverters of the Goſpel of Chrift.*— Their ſyſtem 
he repreſents as a yoke of bondage —— A doctrine ſo 
. hoſtile to the goſpel, that wherever it prevails — 
it makes men debters ts do the whole law, and excludes 
them from having an intereſt in Chriſt. For he ſays that 
Chrift ſhall profit them nothing, and alſo that he is become of 
ne effett unto themf, Thoſe whom theſe teachers had 


drawn 


ay Gal. i. 7. T Chap, Ve Is 2+ 4» 
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ban away, bee alſo exhibits as fool/h, bewitched, diſebi 
dient to the truth, and fallen from grace}. 

The meaſures adopted and purſued by theſe ju- 
daizers in their oppoſition to the apoſtolic doQtrine, 
were, as I before intimated, the firff acts of Anti- 
chriſt. —Here we find him ſtrongly attached to juda- 
iſm, and labouring to introduce and eſtabliſh it, as hs very 
ground and. model of Chriſtianity. But we muſt in no 

_ wiſe imagine that his attachment or favour is confined to 
the jewih ſyſtem. He favoured judaiſm becauſe it was 
a national religion — a Kingdom of this world; and 
he afterwards favoured the different pagan ſyſtems; for 
the ſame reaſon. For in gentile lands, wherever the 
goſpel prevailed; we find him continuilly employed in 
the ſame accommodating buſineſs that had before engag- 
ed his attention in Judea. In the eaſtern countries he 
appeared conſtantly and trenuouſly labouring to incor- 
porate with chriftianity the religious ſyſtem that was 
there in vogue.“ In Greece and Aſia Minor, where 
the grecian philoſophy prevailed, lie obſerved the ſame 
mode of proceeding with reſpe& to that ſyſtem. — 
At Rome alſo we find him very early taking the like 
method with the ſuperſtition which the pagan Romans 
had embraced ard, eſtabliſhed. The ſelf ſame courſe 
he afterwards appears to have purſued. among the Celtic 
and other weſtern hations. This very method, Sir, 
the man of ſin ſeems to have ptetty uniformly adopted 
in all his ſucceeding operations——eſpecially ſince he 
obtained the patronage of the civil powers. The 
chriſtianity, as it is, called, which Conſtantine and his 
succeſſors patronized, was certainly formed upon this 


| accom- 
4 Gal. iii. 1. and v. 4. 


ow This was the Keyptinn: or Oriental philoſophy, ſtyled geſts or 


ſcience ; for an account of which ſee Michaelis's Lectures, ſect. 100 


and 101, Formey's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 41. &c. — N 
Min. valle v. ni 107-112. Ed. 9. 17% . 
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accommodating principle. This was what made it fo 
perfectly agreeable to the ſtate of corrupt man, and 
brought the world ſo readily to embrace it. They 
ſaw the very ſpirit of the old Superſtition retained in 
the new; and could not but view the latter as a ſu- 
perſtructure erected upon the very foundation, and 
according to the very model of the former, and which 
was built, in a great meaſure, with the very ſame ma- 
terials. f This celebrated ſyſtem, in proceſs of time, 
begat others in its own likeneſs : Of which thoſe 
of the Greeks and Romans are the principal. From 
the Romiſh hierarchy are deſcended all the religious 
eſtabliſhments in this part of the world: And it muſt 
be owned that it has a moſt numerous and thrivin 
 Progeny. What are all the hierarchies produced by 
1 Reformation, from thoſe of Luther and the mad- men 
of Munſter, to thoſe of moſt recent origin, but the off- 
Spring of the Romiſh Whore? Their countenance 
and their manners, and every thing about them, loud)y 
proclaim their lineage. ( a/ 


Satan transformed into an Angel of light — The 


' miniſters of Satan transformed as the miniſters of 


righteouſneſs ——Deceitful workers, transforming them- 
ſelves into the apoſtles of Chriſt —— Falſe apoſtles 
Wolves in ſheeps cloathing, are ſome of the 
ſcripture expreſſions, as I have already ſhewn, by 
which the chiefs of the Antichriſtian party are pointed 
out. Such expreſſions are, doubtleſs intended to de- 

note 


+ A very great part of the materials which compoſed the above 
Syſtem, where certainly of pagan extraction: and it appears that the 
grand pretence for introducing — was, to accommodate Chriſtianity to 
the prejudices of the Pagans. ( ſee Middleton's Letter from Rome, and 
P. S. 5th, Ed. ) upon a fimilar pretence they became afterwards, with 
conſiderable additions, a part of the popiſh Syſtem---and for no better 
reaſon were they at the Reformation adopted by the variops proteftant 
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note their diſguiſed character: For this deteſtable party 
is, in truth, a fort of maſquerade. Of courſe, its op- 
poſition to the truth is not open and avowed, but fly 
and ſecret — even under pretence of the moſt cor- 
dial eſteem for it. Hence, the mag, of ſin aims at the 
| ſubverſion of the Goſpel, not by attempting to extir- 
pate it, or blot out its very memory, as ſome of its 
pagan foes would fain have done — but by corrupting 
it. The firſt Chriſtian doctrine, in my opinion, which 
he attempted to corrupt, is that contained in our Lord's 
Confeſſion before Pilate My Kingdom is not of 
this world. The ſucceſs which the chriſtian ju- 
daizers met with, in their endeavours to perſuade men 
that the road to their worldly ſanctuary was no other 
than the kings high road to the heavenly Jeruſalem, 
is a plain proof that this doctrine had been greatly 
corrupted, But Antichriſt did not ſtop here——He 
ſoon proceeded to other parts of Chriſtianity, The 
doctrine of Chriſt's incarnation appears to have been 
attacked by this crafty adverſary at a very early pe- 
riod, Even in the Apoftolic age he is expresſly charg- 
ed with not confeſſing that Jeſus Chriſt is come in the 
fleſh; 1 which clearly implies a denial of that fact. 
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ſin preſently experienced its utility, His diſciples the 
Gnoſtics ſeem to have been the firſt that adopted it. 


by Many of them declared that Jeſus Chrift had no true 
ed body, but only an appearance, by which he deceived 
e· the eyes of men. Others of them who ſaw that this 
te 


was directly contrary to the expreſs words of ſeri 
ture, acknowledged that Jeſus Chriſt had a real body, 
but that it was not of its nature viſible, being compoſed 
ef a celeſtial matter, OT? imperceptible 5 
| 2 C 
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This corrupt notion ſoon prevailed; and the man of 


62 J 
the eyes of men, formed of the ſame matter with hig 

ſoul, and that it was viſible only by an effect of the 
will of God.** Notwithſtanding this ſeeming diſagree- 
ment, which looks ſomewhat like Antichrift divided 
againſt himſelf, it is very evident that both parties 
were moſt cordially agreed with reſpect to the main 
object ——-1. e. bringing the incarnation of Chriſt 
into diſcredit: for that fact was diſallowed by the one 
fide as well as the other; ſince thoſe who owned in 
words that our Lord had @ real body, did not mean a. 
body made up of fleſh and blood, or a real human body, 
but one of a celeſtial and ſpiritual nature.  _ 
The 


See Formey's Ecel. Hiſt, vol. 1. p. 43; 


1 © The notions of this ſect | the Gnoſtics ] concerning Jeſus Ciffift, 
Gays Moſheim, were impious and extravagant: For though they conſi- 
dered him as the ſon of the ſupreme God ſent from the Pleroma, or ha- 
bitation of the everlaſting father, for the happineſs of miſerable mortals; 
yet they entertained unworthy ideas both of his Perfon and offices. They' 
denied his deity, locking upon him as the ſon of God, and conſequently. 
inferior to the father; and they rejected his humanity, upon the ſuppoſi- 
tion that every thing concrete and corporeal is in itſelf eſſentially and 
intrinſically evil. From hence the greateſt part of the Gnoftics denied 
that Chriſt was cloathed with a real body, or that he ſuffered really, for 
the ſake of mankind, the pains and ſorrows which he is faid to have 
ſuſtained, in the ſacred hiſtory. They maintained that he came to mor- 
tals with no other view, than to deprive the tyrants of this world of their 
influence upon virtuous and heavenborn ſouls, and, deſtroying the empire 
of theſe wicked ſpirits, to teach mankind how they might ſeparate the 
divine mind from the impure body, and render the former worthy of 
being united to the father of ſpirits, * Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 1. p 110, Such 
were fome of the principles of the Gnoſtic Syſtem, which were probably 
what an inſpired writer ſtyles Science falſiy ſo called; philoſophy and 
vain deceit 5 and which he affirms is after the tradition of men, and the 
rudiments of the world, and not after Chriſt. See x Tim. vi. 20. 
Col. ii. 8. --- < Launching beyond the age of the Apoſtles, ſays Dr. 
Prieſtley (in his Diſquiſitions relating to matter and ſpirit ) we find 
ourſelves in a wide ſea of this vain philoſophy, partly of grecian, and 
partly of immediate oriental extraction; which however, was ultimately 
the ſame thing. The moſt diſtinguiſhed of the Chriſtian Fathers, as 
Juſtin Martyr, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, &c. were deeply verſed 
; in 


— 
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The denial of the incarnation, unavoidably and 


ſpeedily produced that of the ſufferings, death andreſur- 
rection of Chriſt. i- l 


As to the doctrine of the reſurrefion we are very 
ſure that it was perverted as early as the apoſtle Paul's 
time, Antichriſt began then boldly to urge that the 
reſurrection was a partial event, which was, for- 
ſooth, already paſt ; ſo that the chriſtians then living 
had no reaſon. to hope that it would ever take place 
with reſpect to them. 1 Thus he daringly attempted 
to rob the believer of that ſerenity, fortitude and tri- 
umph which he poſſeſſes in the belief of a happy and 
glorious reſurrection, as brought to light by the goſ- 
pel. This was perverting the very fundamentals of 
the Goſpel with a witneſs. / &/ 

Such was the manner, Sir, in which the Man of 
Sin proceeded with thoſe grand truths of Chriſtianity. 
It cannat be at all ſtrange that he ſhould take a ſimilar 
method with its poſitive inſtitutions. _ 

Of the two ordinances of the Goſpel, it appears, that 
it was the Lord's Supper that firſt felt the foul hands of 
Antichriſt. He began very ſoon to try his curſed experi- 
ments upon that ordinance; of which the eleventh 
chapter of the firſt epiſtle to the Corinthians is a ſuffi- 


cient 


in this philoſophy, and ſtudiouſly covered the offence of the croſs, by giv- 
ing ſuch an idea ef the Author of their religion, and the tenets of it, 
as was calculated to ſtrike the philoſophical part of the world. Here 
I beg leave to ſubjoin---If ſuch be really the character of the chriſtian 
Fathers, not excepting even the moſt diſtinguiſhed of them, it would, 
ſurely, be no kind of wonder, nor yet any vaſt advantage to the cauſe of 
pædobaptiſm, if it could be made to appear that they were all 
nuous advocates for infant baptiſm.--No certain traces, however, 
of this practice have been yet diſcovered farther back than the beginxing of 
tbe third century: xy n 2 
N Fe 1 2 Tim. ii. 18. 5 x Cor. vw. r» of wad 
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164 } 
cient proof. The ſcandalous proceedings there record- 
ed are, doubtleſs, to be aſcribed to the vile interpoſition 
of this ſubtle adverſary. They aimed at nothing leſs 
than a total perverſion and transformation of the ordi- 
nance, and muſt be allowed altogether worthy of their 
author. He acted through the whole affair as though 
he meant to convert this ordinance into the very like- 
neſs of the pagan Bacchanals; which, certainly, would 
have been a moſt effectual method of rendering it pala- 
table to the men of the world—an object which he never 
loſes ſight of in any of his operations. It is very pro- 
bable that the Apoſtle Paul ſtopped his career at Co- 
rinth for that time, and that that check deterred him 
for a ſeaſon, from meddling any further with this inſti- 
tution. -Be that as it may, it is very evident that it be- 
came, after the death of the Apoſtles, an obje& of his 
very particular attention, and that his attempts upon it 
then, fully anſwered his wiſhes, He very ſoon con- 


verted it into a formidable my/tery*, which made it ex- 


ceedingly 


By the term myſtery was meant, originally, the more ſecret parts 
of the Heathen worſhip, to which ſelect perſons only were admitted, and 
thoſe under an oath of ſecrecy. Thoſe myſteries were alſo called initia- 
tions; thoſe who were initiated were ſuppoſed to be pure and holy, while 
thoſe who were not initiated were conſidered as impure and profane; and 
by theſe myſteries the heathens were more attached to their religion than 
by any other circumſtance whatever. This made the firſt Chriſtians 
(many of whom were firſt converted from heatheniſm, and who could 
not at once, diveſt themſelves of their fondneſs for pomp and myſtery) 
wiſh to have ſomething of this nature, which was ſo ſtriking and capti- 
vating, in the Chriſtian religion ; and the rite of the Lord's Supper ſoon 
rruck them, as what might eaſily anſwer this purpoſe,” Prieſtley's Hiſt, 
Cor. Chriſt. vol. 2. p. 4. 5. In proceſs of time, it became uſual, as 
the ſame writer obſerves, to call this rite a tremendous myſtery, a dread- 
Ful ſolemnity, and terrible to angels. Baptiſm too, was preſently involved 
in the ſame myſterious predicament 3 and both together were called the 
divine my A5 „in imitation, without doubt, of the pagan rites above 
mentioned. And that the reſemblance between this improved chriſtia- 
nity and paganiſm might be ſtill more obvious and ſtriking, what was 
ealled tbe diſcipline of ſecrecy was adopted ; in imitation likewiſe, moſt 
cfg 
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very early, an eſtabliſhed and common principle, that 
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ceedingly ſubſervient to his views and intereſt; From 
the idea of myſtery, the tranſition to that of a mira- 
culous and ſaving virtue is quite natural and eaſy, Ac- 
cordingly, it appears that as ſoon as the myſteriouſneſs 
of this o rdinance was admitted, men began to aſcribe 
to it a variety of extraordinary virtues, all unknown to 
the primitive chriſtians, It was ſoon reckoned a ſo- 
vereign remedy for the various diſorders of the body®, 
and a ſure preſervative in the perils of journeys and 
voyages. Some of the ancient Chriſtians', ſays Dr. 
Prieſtley, © uſed to bury the ſacramental bread together 
with the dead; thinking, no doubt, that it would be 
* of as much uſe to them in that long journey, as it 
© had been in other ſhorter ones.” In ſhort, the ſalu- 
tary effect of this ordinance on the body was thought 
to be ſuch as would render it incorruptible, and inſure it 
of a happy and glorious reſurrection. Nor were the 
virtues aſcribed to it, with reſpe& to the ſoul, in any 
reſpect lels wonderful and important; for it became 


it 


eertainly, of the oath of ſecrecy, before noticed. (See Moſheim vol. r. 
p. 235. Tertullian is ſuppoſed to allude to theſe innovations, when he 
ſays, © It is of the very nature of myſteries to be concealed, as thoſe of 
Ceres in Samothrace. (Apol. cap. 7. Opera, p. 8.—8See Prieſtley, as 
before p. 5.) The teachers now were not allowed to explain theſe pre- 
tended myſteries, not only to unbelievers, but even to their very pupils, 
the Catechumens. See Formey's Eccl. Hiſt. vol. 1. p. 73» and Moſ- 
heim's, vol. 1. p. 325. The latter ſeems to think it the moſt decent 
and ſatisfactory argument alledged in favour of this cuſtom, with reſpect 
to the Lord's Supper. That by theſe myſterious proceedings, the deſire 
of the catechumens would naturally burn to penetrate, as ſoon as was 
poſſible, che ſublime ſecret, and that they would thereby be animated 
to prepare themſelves with double diligence for receiving this privilege,” 
This is, certainly, as good an argument as many that are uſed in favour 
of ſome religious uſages in modern times--The very choiceſt argyments 
for infant ſprinkling not excepted. 


* Auſtin ſays, © If any one fall fick, let him receive the body and 
blood of Chit, and let him keep a part of this little body, that he _ 


- 
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it conferred (in conjunction with baptiſm) the invaltiac 
ble benefits of remiſſion of fins, original and actual, 


regeneration, adoption, ſanctification, juſtification, and 


eternal life“. "Theſe abſurd notions were productive 
of equally abſurd practices. Among theſe we may 


juſtly reckon the adminiſteting the Lord's Supper to in- 
fants—to the ſick and dying, and offering it even to 


the deadt. Theſe abuſes were accompanied with a 
multitude of others of inferior note; and in a courſe 
of years nothing belonging to this ordinance was ſuf- 
fered to remain in its original ſtate. The wine, which 


originally made one of the two elements in this divine 


rite, was now ordered to be mixed with water t. By 
degrees, the wine was in ſome places entirely left out, 
and water uſed in its ſtead. In proceſs of time the 
cup was totally withheld from the laity, in direct con- 
tradition of the plain implication of our Lord's Ga. 

| 5 Mat- 


find the accompliſhment of what St. James ſays, Let rhoſe bo are fick go to 
the Church to receive ſtrength of body. This ſame Father alſo mentions a 
woman who had made a plaiſter of the ſacramental bread for a ſore eye. 
See Prieſtley, as before, p. 13. This Auſtin was one of the greateſt of 
all the ancient Champions for infant baptiſm, and one of the earlieſt. 
He was equally zealous for infant communion, as for infant baptiſm-. 
and aſcribed to both the Ordinances a ſaving efficacy.---See Peirce's Ei- 
ſay on giving the Euchariſt to Children; p. 21. 


See Peirce's Eſſay as before, p. £6. 99. 


I Formey ſays that there are examples in Africa; in the Fourth Cen- 
tury, of Prieſts baptizing the dead, and offering them the Eucharitt, 

vol. 1. p. 73.) And truly, that was altogether as ſcriptural and edifying 
a practice as adminiſtering thoſe Ordinances to infants. 


1 Cyprian, one of the earlieſt advocates for infant baptiſm, and 


the very firſt who ſo much as mentioned it, except bis maſter Tertullian 
* Sir Iſaac Newton in one of his letters to Le Clerk calls him) and 

rigen, was a great zealot for the above mixture, and he quotes Scrip- 
ture, forſooth, in ſupport ofit. One great argument he uſes (Epiſt. 
© 63.) is, that this ſignifies the union between Chriſt and his people. 
© For as the Wine repreſents the blood of Chrjſ, ſo the Water ſignifies 
che People, according to that text, » XVil, 15. The waters that 


© thou 
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(Mat. xxvi. 27.) Drink ye all of it—as well as of the 
univerſal cuſtom of the primitive churches. On the 
other hand, even the bread was at length left off, and 
wafers introduced in the room of it“. The mon- 
ſtrous and horrid doctrines of tranſub/lant:ation and 
cenſulſhantiation fairly compleated the abuſes of this 
ordinance, and brought the Son of Perdition to his ne 
plus ultra, in this quarter. . | | 


What I am going to add, you, Sir, will not per- 
haps, very readily allow But it is certainly fact, — 
I mean, That the ſeeds of the viſeſi corruptions which df 
terwards took place, re'atiny to this crdinance, were ſown by 
the moſt renowned FATHERS (as they are called) of the 

| the 


thou ſaweſt are peoples, Nc. (See Peirce's Eſſay as before, p. 69.) 
This ſame Father, alſo argues for an equality of grace given to in- 
fants and adults from the prophet Eliſha's ſtretching himſelf on the 
Shunamite's child (2. Ki gs Iv. 34+) and tells us that in that place 
« ſpiritual equality, and ſuch as is in the eſteem of God, is intimated 
to us. See Stennett's Letters to Addiagte No. 16. p. 243. 
After ſeeing theſe happy ſpecimens of Cyorian's theological ſagacity and 
peretration, one cannot think it at all marvellous that he ſhould find 
ſcripture for infant ba tiſm.----Much good may his patroi.age do to 
our pœdobaptiſt brethren. 


* 


+ Tranſubſtantiation is thought not to have been formally broached 
til: about the begining of the 7th century. IT was afterwards coun- 
tenanced by the 2d council of Nice. But was not eſtabliſhed as an 
article of faith till the 4th. Lateran council, held in the year 1215. 
and in the pontificate of Innocent III. Some indeed, have affirmed that 
it was not properly eſtabliſhed till the council of Trent. See Abſtract, 
with Improvements, of the Hiſt. of Popery, vol. i. p. 430---Con-, 
Jubſantiation is not ſo ancient as the other It is thought to have 
taken its riſe in the 13th century, under the management of Jobn 
ſurnamed Pungens Afinus, of the Univerſity of Paris. See Moſheim 
vol. 3. p. 106. Luther and others of the Reformers were violent zea- 
lots for this abom nable tenet. Of all the leaders of the Reforma- 
tion, Carolfad and Zuinglius were almoſt the only men who entertained 
ſcriptural notions of the ordinance of the Lord's Supper. 
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1 
the ſecond, third and fourth centuries d. How ridiculous, 
8 then 


— eslia, ſpeaking of the heretics, ſays They abſtain from the 
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Euchariſt and Prayer, becauſe they don't own the Euchariſt to be the 
fleſh of our Savior Jeſus Chriſt, that ſuffered for our fins, and which 
the Father in his goodneſs raiſed from the dead. They therefore who 
ſpeak againſt the gift of God, die in their contentions: But it 
were betcer for them to love it, that they might riſe again.* (Shorter 
Epiſtle to the Church of Smyrna Set. 7.) Elſewhere he expreiles 
himſelf thus Breaking one bread, which is the medicine of immor- 
tality, an antidote that we may not die, but live in Jeſus Chriſt for 
ever. (Epiſt. to the Epheſ. Sect. 20.--See Peirce, as before, p. 61.) 
We do not confider, ſays Fuſftin Martyr, this bread and wine as com- 
mon bread and wine. For, as Jeſus Chriſt was made fleſh, and had 
fleſh and blood to procure our ſalvation, ſo we learn that this aliment, 
over which prayers have been made, is changed, and that by which 
our fleſh and blood are nouriſhed is the body and blood of jeſus Chrift, 
For the Evangeliſts teach us that Jeſus Chriſt took bread, and ſaid 
this is my body. He alſo took the wine and ſaid this is my blood. 
(Opera, p. 408.----See Prieſtley, as before, p. 8.) How, ſays 
Jrenæus, do they ſay that the fleſh turns to corruption, and does not 
partake of life, fince *tis nouriſhed by the body and blood of the 
Lord? Let them therefore either alter their opinion, or forbear te 
offer theſe things. But our opinion is agreeable to the Euchariſt, and 
the Eucharift confirms our opinion. But we offer to him the things 
that are his own, harmoniouſly declaring the communication and 
union between our fleſh and the ſpirit. For as bread which comes out 
of the earth, after the conſecration prayer, is no longer common 
bread, but the Euchariſt, confiſting of two things, the one earthly, the 
other heavenly ; ſo cr BODIES baving received the Euchariſt, ARE 
NO LONGER CORRUPTIBLE, having the hope of a reſurrec- 
tion to eternal life. (Lib. Iv. c. 2. p. 327.) In another place the 
fame Father thus expreſſes himſelf.----As the wood of the vine, being 
turned down into the earth, brings forth fruit in his time, and a grain 
of corn falling into the earth, and being diffolved, is raiſed manifold 
by the ſpirit of God, who contains all things; and theſe things 
through the wiſdom of God, come to he of uſe to men, and receiv- 
ing the word of God, are made the Euchariſt, that is the body and 
blood of Chriſt: So our bodies being nouriſhed thereby, and being 
faid in the Earth, and diffolved there, ſhall ariſe in their proper time, 
the word of God beſtowing a reſurrection upon them to the glory of 
God, even the Father.“ (Lib. v. c. 2. p 399.—— See Peirce's 
Eſſay, as before, p. 60.) Ignatius, Juſtin, and ITreneus, flouriſhed 
in the ad Century, and ſtand in thę firſt rank among the . 
: | d 
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then, muſt it be for Proteſtants to rely upon the gu- . n 


thority of theſe Fathers, or make any account of their 


judgment in religious matters Farce any thing Cain © 
be more dMimilar than the writings of theſe men, and 

thoſe of the inſpired pen- men of the New_leftament. 
The latter exhibit a moſt beautiful and perfect ſyſtem, 
bearing every neceſſary mark of divinity, and adapted 
to a kingdom not of this world. — The former a heap of 
abominable errors, incongruities and abfurdities, ſuited 


to the religious views and maxims of the world, and 
unqueſtionably dictated by the ſpirit of Antichriſt, 


Judaiſm and Heatheniſm, but eſpecially the latter, 
became the ground-work of the religion of thoſe fa- 
thers and their ſucceſſors. In both were ſeen a world- . 
ly prieſthood and ſanctuary.—— Each had an earthly 
high prieſt at its head. —Each was in alliance with the 
ſtate. Each admitted infants to a participation of its ordi- 
nances, and allowed a claim to ſpiritual privileges upon 
carnal conſiderations. In ſhort. Each was a king- 
dom of this world; and in that view the very reverſe 


of 


age. Their ſucceſſors abundantly improved their conciliating ſcheme 
and never reſted till they had quite completed it. The wild conceits 
entertained reſpecting tbe Lord's Supper in the third Century, have 
been already ſeen in the quotations from Tertullian and Cyprian, who 
flouriſhed in that age; as thoſe entertained in the fourth have been 
ſeen in the quotation * Auſtin.----To the latter I beg leave to add 
another from Cyril of Jeruſalem, one of his cotemporaries.----*Since 
Chriſt has ſaid, this is my body, who can deny it? fince he has ſaid, 
this is my blood, who can ſay it is not ſa? He formerly changed water 
into wine, and is he not worthy to be believed, when he ſays that he 
changed the wine into his blood? Wherefore let us, with full aſſurance 
of faith take the body and blood of Chriſt. For under the form of 
bread the body is given to them, and under the form of wine hig 
blood 7. -See Prieftley's Hiſt. as before, p. 8. 9. 
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of chriſtianity. But thoſe innovators diſcovered, upon col 
the whole, a greater partiality to heatheniim than they of 
did to judaiim. In truth, the forther beſt ſuited their ma 
F views, as it tended to promote more effectually their Pa 
i favoarite ends. Hence paganiſm, for which the anti- ant 
4 chriſtian party, from the very firſt, entertained exceſ- ing 
| five fondneſs, was, in proceſs of time, imitated by — Ses 
them with the moſt nat. rious exactneis. Even the offi 
'1 pagan cuſtom of kif/ing the ſovereign pontiff*s toe (Hull are 
| introduced in the memorable pontificate of Caligula) the 
and that of keeping the heads of prieſts baid, were not tho 
| forgotten. So nearly did this image of the beaſt reſemb'e tra, 
_ him! The ſpirit, the model and the materials of their ſyſ- One 
7 tem, were, as | ſaid beſore, borrowed from the pagans. an) 
In | [/ The form of the heathen eccleſraſtical juriſdiction was, ind 
„ accordingly, copied by the ancient chriſtian doctors. of 
| 'Their_ hierarchy, like the pagan, was national and the 
4x worldly. They totally diſapproved of our Lord dodtrine ſpri 
4 (Math. xx. 25, 26.) which ſhews that his kingdom WEI No 
\| differs from thoſe of- this world, among other things, ing 
| i in that it ſhall have no princes to exerciſe dominien unc 
. over his ſubjects, nor any great men to exerciſe autho- in! 
rity upon them. Such levelling notions would by alh 
| ti no means ſuit them. Worldly dignity was their fa» all 
1 vourite object; to obtain which they were determined, Sir, 
ö like Iſrael in the days of Samuel, to have à king over of 
{| , 
1 them, after the faſhion of the world, that they alſo ent! 
in might be like all the nations. (ſee 1 Sam. viii. 5. 19. 20.) the 
1 The Pagans had their Pontifex Maximus, and other wat 
if ghoſtly leaders in abundance, ſubordinate to him An 
it down in regular gradation to the ducctors of village and thei 
1 rural devotion or to the ragged mendicants, who thin 
| {| uſed to travel from houſe to houſe, with ſacks on their ſpri 
300 backs, and, from an opinion ot their fanctity, raiſe large ly f 
5 | contributions : 
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contributions of money, bread, wine, and all kinds 
of victuals, for the ſupport of their fraternity. Here 
may be ſeen, Sir, the prototype and origin of Ropes, 
Patriarchs, and Cardinals, oecumenical, metropolitan," 
and ſuffragan Biſhops, Prieſts, &c. down to the begg- 
ing Friars and Hermits, or to the Curate, Clerk and: 
Sexton of a pariſh church. Not only the orders of 
officers and dignities in the. antichriſtian hierarchies, 
are for the moſt part derived from the Pagans, but 
their ſacred ceremonies appear to be ſo too. Among 
thoſe religious rites which are evidently of Pagan ex- 
traction, that of ſprinkling clean water, ſeems to be 
one. There does not appèar in all the moſaic ritual 
any ſuch rite as-- ſprinting mere water. There was, 
indeed, as a very ſenſible writer obſerves, a ſprinkling 
of water mixed with blood, and of water mixed with 
the aſhes of an heifer; but I think no ſuch thing as 
ſprinkling /imple water” (fee Letters. to Bp. Hoadly ſa 
No. 3.) The ſame writer afterwards obſerves concern - 
ing the water of ſeparation, which was ſprinkled on the 
unclean, and which is called water, ſimply, that it was, 
in fact, a compolition of various ingredients, viz. the 
aſhes of a burnt heifer, cedar wood, hyſop, and ſcarlet, 
all mixed with the water. It is to the Pagan temples, 
Sir, that we muſt look for the origin of the practice 


7 

r of ſprinkling with clean water, There, near the 
7 entrance, in a ſituation ſome- what ſimilar to that where 
the font ſtands in modern temples, ſtood a vaſe of holy 
I water, with which the congregation was ſprinkled, 
- And as it is well known that the heathens brought 
d their infants to partake of their ſacred ordinances, I 


think | may ſafely venture to fix here the origin of infant 
ſprinkling. —— The popiſb horſes and aſſes are religiouſ- 
ly ſprinkled, as well as the men, women and children; 
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but our pzdobaptiſt diſſenters ſprinkle only their children 
except when they are applied to, by ſuch adults as 
have not undergone the ceremony in their childhood. 
The practice of the latter party may, perhaps, be 
termed the moſt decent of the two, though not the 
"moſt agreeable to the prototype. As to the New Teſt- 
ament, they are both equally wide of that, and ab- 
ſolutely unwarranted by it; ſo that there is no more of 
Chriſtianity in the ſprinkling of an infant, even though 
he be the offspring of Chriſtian parents, than there is 
in the ſprinkling of an aſ— and none at all of it in 
either. [ſee Middletons Letter from Rome. Abſtract 
with imp. of the Hiſt. of Popery, vol. 1. —— Walſt's 
Hiſt. of the Popes, p. 111. —Littebury's Herodotus, 
2d Ed. vol. 1. p. 157.—Mofheim i. 163, 319, &c.] 
Having mentioned infant communion (ſo called) 
as one of the ancient corruptions of Chriſtianity, I 
muſt now beg leave to take ſome farther notice of that 
celebrated cuſtom. It may very juſtly be looked upon 
as the twin ſſſter of infant baptiſm. They came into the 
world together ; and are certainly entitled to equal ve- 
neration; ſince, in point of importance and authority, 
as well as antiquity, they ſtand exactly on the ſame 
footing. The arguments in favour of the one are 
equally favourable to the other, and the objeCtions to 
either evidently affect both“. It ſeems it was the doc- 

D trine 


* A full proof of the above aſſertione may be ſeen in Mr- 


PEIRCE's Eſſay in favour of the ancient gone of giving the Eu- 
eharift to children: and Dr. PRIESTLEY's Ad & 


to e 

Diſſenters on the ſubje of giving the Lord's Supper to Children. f 
Here it may not be amiſs to lay before the reader a ſketch of what 
thoſe eminent writers have advanced on the ſubject of Infant commu- 
ain. After having traced tha t cuſtom up to the days of Auſtin, and 
even to thoſe of Cyprien, who lived in the third Century, they pro. 
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trine of tranſub/antiation that ſupplanted this practice 
in the Weſtern or Romiſh church, after it had ſtood 
its ground ſeveral hundred years. It is ſtill practiſed in 
the Greek, Ruſſian, Armenian, Maronite, Coptic, 
and, if I miſtake not, all the Eaſtern churches. The 
Reformed churches reject it for reaſons that: ought to 
make them bluſh at their conduct in retaining infant 
ſprinkling. 

It has been maintained by ſome, that it was the miſ- 
apprehenſion of our Lord's words John iii. 5. and vi. 
53, 54+ (taking the former'to refer to baptiſm * the 

atter 


ceed to ſhew that the origin of it is of till more ancient date. From 
certain notions entertained by Ireneus, Fuftin and Ignatius, concerning 
the Lord's Supper, they conclude that infant communion was, practiſed 
in the ſecond Century, and that thoſe Fathers approved of it. They 
own indeed, that there is no expreſs mention made of this practice be- 
fore the third Century; but then they urge that neither is any thing 
mentioned before that age, from which it may be inferred that it was 
not then uſed ; and alſo that there is no expreſs mention of infant bap- 
tiſm, any more than infant communion before the third Century, 
Now fince infant communion appears to have been the conſtant prac- 
tice at ſo very early a period, and continued without variation, for 
many Centuries, in ages abounding with writers, and full of contro- 
verſy, they think it very improbable that it was not in uſe even in the 
time of the Apoſtles; and that we ſhould not have been able to trace 
the riſe and progreſs of it, if it had been introduced after their time: 
eſpecially conſidering how much eaſier it is to do this with reſpect to a 
practice, than with reſpect to an ep nien. Upon the whole, they look 
upon the filence of remote antiquity as a ſtrong argument in favour of 
the univerſal prevalence of infant communion. Mr. Peirce does not 
however, expect this argument ſhould be of any force but only with 
thoſe who believe that infants ought to be baptized, and were ſo in 
the mott primitive ages of the chriſtian church. As to the Anripe- 
dobaptiſta, ſays he, I own this argument is of no ftrength at all; they 
will be able eaſily enough to anſwer it according to their principles. But 
I defire all that are of the ſame perſuaſion with myſelf, concerning the 
ancient practice of baptizing infants, to conſider ſeriouſly, how they 
can account for it, that there ſhould be nothing found in the writings 
of the ancients like to the ſtyle and language of the moderns, w raw 

cuſtom 
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latter to the Lord's ſupper, and ſuppoſing them to 
imply, that without partaking of thoſe ordinances, 
all men, even new born infants, are excluded from 
ſalvation:) that gave riſe to infant baptiſm 
and infant communion; but that ſeems to me 
to be a miſtake. The ancient curruptions of Chriſtia- 
nity. were all adopted in imitation of ſomething or other 
in 


cuſtom of both as to infant communion were the ſame. How common 
is the diſtinction among us of adult and infant communion ! 

is no ſuch diſtinction, or any thing tantamount, to be met with in the 
ancients except it be, that there was with them no difference between 
theſe two, but the communion of the adult and i..fant was the ſame ?' 


Though our learned authars do not pretend that there is much ſaid 
concerning infant communion by the Apoſtles and other writers of the 
New Teftament, or even that they do expresſly mention it, there hav- 
ing been no controverſy about it to give them an opportunity ſo to do, 
yet they affirm that there are not wanting circumſtan es, which ſhew that 
they bad a wiew to it in their writings, and which ful'y prove the 
lawfulneſs of it. Here Mr. Peirce urges as his F irſt Argument, that 
the baptiſm and communion of infants ſtand upon the ſame foot, 
and therefore they who admit the one ought to admit the other alſo.” 
For the confirmation of this, he proceeds to ſhew, 1ſt. That the 
Same reaſons which are brought for infant baptiſm are in like manner 
applicable to infant communion. And 2dly. That the objections againſt 
infant communion will admit of the ſame anſwers as thoſe againſt infant 
baptiſm. To evince the firſt of theſe, he obſerves 1ſt. That one 
ftrong argument for infant baptiſm is taken from 1. Cor, vii. 14. 
The unbel eving ſhone is ſanct fied by the wife, & c. Elſe were your 
children unclean, but now are they holy. And he adds, that much 
ſtreſs has been laid upon this in the controverſy about infant baptiſm, 
but not more, he thinks, than the text will bear. But I defire only 
a reaſon,” ſays he, *why this will not as well prove infants right to the 
euchariſt as to baptiſm.” The holineſs the Apoſtle attributes to theſe 
children, ſtands, he ſays, in oppoſition to uncleanneſs; and ſo is to 
be explained from the ceremonial law; according to which, perſons 
were unclean when they were debarred the public worſhip and commu- 
nion of- the people of God, and were reckoned boly when they were fit 
and qualified for the ſervice of God, and a communion with his people, 


Kc. The Apoſtle, he aſſerts, muſt be underſtood to ſay, the Children 
of 


— 95 3 
Judaiſm or Heatheuiſm; and, were the offspring of 
that accommodating principle which always accompa- 


nies the love of the world. This was evidently the 
| K caſe 


e "> ne | * 
of Chriſtians were not unclean but boly, that they were not as unclean 
perſons under the law, debarred the public ſervice, or communion with 
the church of God; but were reckoned by God fit for it. And in the 
ſame manner, ſays he, fas this warrants; their baptiſm, it will their 
communion alſo. He urges 2. That infants right to the Lords 
Supper may, as well as their right to baptiſm, be pleaded from their 
being members of the viſible church, And, 3+ That their right to the 
one ordinance as well as the other, may be. pleaded from their having 
an intereſt in the New Covenant; and the Lord's Supper being a 
Seal of that covenant as well as baptiſm. And 4. That the charge 
of barſß and injurious treatment, ſometimes brought againſt the Anti- 
pædobaptiſts for not baptizing their infants, is equally applicable to the 
caſe of thoſe who. do not bring them to the Lord's table. 5. That 
the plea in favour of baptizing infants--- That. they are capable of ſal- 
vation, is no leſs favourable to the practice of infant communion. 
6. That another plea, for baptizing infants, from the neceſſity of 
devoting them to God, may likewiſe be made with as much — 
in behalf of infant communion, He then, 7. Confiders that text fo 
often cited in ſupport of infant baptiſm, Luke xviii, 15, 16, - They 
brought unto bim ath infants, that be ſhould touch them 2 &.. Hence, 
he obſerves, it has been argued that Chriſt is willing little Children 
ſhould come to him, and he is pleaſed when infants, who are not able 
to come themſelves, are brought by others to him, that he may bleſs 
them. And who has been able to aſſure thoſe who make uſe of this 
argument, that Chriſt is only willing to have them brought to him 
in baptiſm, and not in the Lord's Supper? Is not giving them the 
Euchariſt as ſolemn a way of bringing them to Chriſt as baptizing them ? 
What reaſon can there be that the faith of parerits ſhould not be as 
available in bringing them to the Lord's Supper as to-baptiſm?*” 8. He 
obſerves that the argument in defence of baptizing infants, from the 
notion of their being. diſciples, founded on Act. xv. 10. is capable of 
being urged no leſs effectually in defence of infant communion. 9. That 
whereas it is pleaded that infant baptiſm has been practiſed from the 
commencement of Chriſtianity, the ſame may with- equal truth be 
alleged in behalf of infant communion. 'The parallel, he obſerves, 
might be eafily run a great deal farther, but this, he hopes, will be 
deemed ſufficient to juſtify the firſt part of his aflextion.---He then 
proceeds to make good the ſecond part of his aſſertion, via. That 
the object iona againſt infant communion will admit of the ſame anſewers 
as 
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caſe with the cuſtoms now under conſideration. They 


tame in under the patronage of the world, and in con- 
formity to its religious ſyſtems, which comprehended 
| infants 


a: thoſe againſt infant baptiſm. The only objections, he obſerves, 
which carry any appearance of weight in them, are taken front theit 
incapacity to perform ſome acts which are required in the adult com- 
municants, ſuch as remembering Chriſt, diſcerning bis body, and previouſly 
examining themſelves, And juſt ſuch arguments may be, and are 
alleged againſt infant baptiſm---Infants are not capable of that repen- 
tance and faith, which are required in the adult when they are baptized, 
And the ſame kind of anſwer will ſerve in both cafes: They may not 
be capable of all the ends of the one or the other inſtitution, but they 
are of ſome, and thoſe ſuch as are a ſufficient reafon for their being 
admitted to either of thele ſacraments.* (See Peirce's Eſſay, p. 76. 
82.) Our learned author, afterwards (p- 147. &c.) takes a more 
particular view of the objectians againſt infant communion, to each of 
which he gives a ſeparate anſwer.- Here he obſerves, i. That ' tis 
objected, that infants. are incapable of remembering Chriſt, which he 
expreſsly requires his diſciples to do in partaking of the Lords Supper. 
To which he replies (1) that ſuch kind of objections will as ſoon 
overthrow infants right to baptiſm as to the Lords Supper. He that 
believeth and is baptized ſhall be ſaved (Mark 16. 16.) 1f thou believ- 
eft with all thine heart, thou mayeſt be baptized. (Acts 8. 37.) And 
many other ſuch texts may as well be urged to ſhew the neceffity of 
repentance and faith before baptiſm; of which yet infants are as inca- 
pable as they are of remembering Cbriß. (2) The ſame argument 
might as well have been urged againſt infants eating of the paſſover, 
fince it was as much the deſign of that feaſt to keep tip the remem · 
brance of the deliverance out of Egypt, as it is the deſign of the 
Lord's Supper to keep up the remembrance of out redemption by 
Chriſt. Nor was it the paſſover alone that was defigned among thi 
1 for a remembrance (as Deut. xvi, 3.) but the feaſt of Weeks alſo 
ad the ſame object in view. (Deut. xvi, 12.) The latter likewiſe, 
as well as that of Tabernacles was to be held with rejoicing, (Deut. 
xvi, 11, 14.) which was, indeed, the caſe in general with all their 
feaſts upon their ſacrifices. (Deut. x11, 7.) But infants are as inca- 
pable of theſe as they are of remembering Chriſt, yet that did not exclude 
them from thoſe feaſts. After making ſeveral other obſervations on 
this head, he proceeds to another objection; which is, aly. Children 
are not capable of performing the duty of Sr EXAMINATION, 
which is preſcribed as previouſly neceſſary to a perſon's receiving tht 
Lord's Supper, 1 Cor. x1, 28. To which he anſwers, *The * e 
i baptifts 
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infants among the members of their reſpective commu- 
nities. Both Heatheniſm and Judaiſm may be ſaid to 
have eſpouſed their cauſe, and to have exerted their 

| influence 


baptiſts muſt own that the texts I mentioned before may be as ſtrongly 
urged againſt infant baptiſm as this can againſt infant communion, 
Nay, I don't ſee (he adds) but by the ſame rule we may excl de children 
from all the parts of worſhip." A little after he ſays, he thinks it a 
ſtrong as well as fair anſwer to this objeftion, that the command Lee 
« man examine bimſelf &c. is to be underttood as not to exclude ſuch 
as are by their age uncapable of examining themſelves, from partaking : 
But only to oblige all that are capahle---As that like command, If 
any will not work neither Hall be eat, mutt be ſo limited to ſuch as 
are able to work, After alleging much more to the ſame purpoſe, he 
lays down another objection; viz. zly. Children ought not to receive 
the Lord's Supper, becauſe they are not able to v18cxrN Tux Lon 's 
BODY, as communicants ought to do, according to 1 Cor. xI, 29. 
Againſt this he urges in part, that he might here anſwer as before, 
that this concerns the adult, and requires that ſuch #s are capable of 
doing it ſhould diſcern the Lord's hody when they partake of his ſupper. 
And the reader may here apply the inftances which have been, already 
alledged ['viz. in the Eſſay] te ſhew the reafonableneſs of allowing 
ſuch kind of interpretations. He afterwards ſtates and anſwers ſeveral 
other objections, ſych as, *Infants are not proper ſubjects of the Lord's 
Supper becauſe they cannot ſpeu forth the Lord's Death, &. &c. 


To his argument, as above ſtated (viz, The baptiſm and 
—— ard upon the ſame foot, and therefore, they 
who admit the one ought to admit the other alſo.') Our ingenious 
author adds ine more; one of which is the following---fI argue the 
right of infants to partake of the ſacraments of the New Teſtament, 
and conſequently of the Lord's Supper, from the right they had to 
partake of the ſacrameats of the old Teſtament.*---All the reſt are very 
worthy the ſerious conſideration of thoſe pædobaptiſts who rejeR infant 
communion.---He cloſes his elaborate performance by pleading upon 
various conſiderations, the yaſt uT1L1TY of his favourite practice. 
---T1+ It may be reckoned no ſmall advantage in this caſe, that we 
ſhall become more conſiſtent with ourſelves in maintaining infants 
church memberſhip and right to baptiſm. The antipedobaprifts hardly 
ſay any thing more plauſible on this head, than when they argue from 
our own proceedings, and aſk us, why we don't adminiſter the Lord's 
Supper to infants as well as baptiſm ?*---2. The reviving this ancient 
practice, will probably, eaſe abundance of honeſt, pious ſouls of many 


perplexing 
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influence to get them admitted and eſtabliſhed among 
Chriſtiansz and the conciliating temper of the good 
fathers of the third century, in whoſe days they were 
introduced, had prepared them to receive any thing 
that ſhould come 'thus recommended. As to the in- 
ſpired records of Chriſtianity it is very certain that they 
could have no hand at all in this buſineſs, fince the 
cuſtoms in queſtion eontradict the very ſpirit of thoſe re- 


cords 


perplexing fears and ſcruples about this ſacrament. ---3. Our communiong 
would then be much fuller than they are: For beſides the addition of 

e young communicants, if the adult were freed from their diſcourage- 
ments, they would be made free. to come, and we ſhould not ſo often 
miſs their company.---4. This would go a great way toward removing 
an inveterate evil cuſtom of having the Lord's Supper fo rarely admi- 
niſtered, and reſtoring the ancient practice of chriſtians attending it 
every Lord's day. f. It will be a means of making good impreſſions 
upon children in their early days.---6. It will bring young perſong 
more under diſcipline, and give the rulers of the church a greater 
advantage for dealing with them. --7, It will give the governors of 
the church a greater advantage for dealing with parents about the 
education of their children, They will find a neceſſity of concerning 
themſelves in this important affair when their children are brought up 
from their infancy in the full communion of the church.---$. It will 
make parents and maſters more careful about the education of children, 
&c, when they find both they and their children will otherwiſe incur 
an eccleſiaſtical cenſure.---g. It may be a means of revivi.g a more 
orderly diſcipline in the church. The decay of diſcipline is univerſally 
owned and lamented: But we ſeem to be at a loſs how to reviye it, 
and where we ſhould begin. -He ſays afterwards that he can't think hat 
more advantageous opportunity we can have to make a beginning than 
by reſtoring infant communion---He adds in the 1oth. and laß place, 
J am apt to think the attempting to reſtore this practice, might be a 
means of healing our divifions, and leſſening parties among us. 

This ſhort abridgement of part of My. Peirce's Eſſay will ſhew ſuch 
of my candid readers as are unacquainted with that performance on 
what ground he fixes the doctrine of infant communion. Dr. Prieſtley's 
reaſons are much to the ſame purpoſe; ſome of them indeed, I have 
laid down in the former part. of the note---His Addreſs may be con- 
fidered as an abridgement of the Eſſay.---The above Note, I doubt not, 
is quite ſufficient to convince any impartial and ſerious man that infant 
baptiſm aud infant communion ought to land or fall together, 


EF BS 2 
cords, The Chriftian diſpenſation was. peculiarly de- = 
ſigned for adults, Such of them as „ 5 to 7. nnd 
ſtand and believe the goſpel are to be admitted into 
Chriſt's church; and ſuch alone are the people wo 
have a right to the ordinances of baptiſm and the Lord's 
ſupper. This appears from 'the plain import of the 
apoſtles doctrine, and is confirmed by the whole courſe 
of their miniftry. And that this ſhould be the caſe 
under the Goſpel, was plainly foretold in the Old Teſ- 
tament Prophecies. It had been there expreſly de- 
clared that the people of the New Covenant, or the 
ſubjects of the Goſpel kingdom, ſhould have the Law 
of God written in their hearts; and that they ſhowld ALL 
now the Lord, from the L. E AST of them unto the greateſl 
of them. (Jer. xxxi. 31. 34.) This prophecy, Sir, and 
the currency of the New Teſtament revelation are 
abſolutely repugnant to the notions of infant baptiſm 
and infant communion. But ſo were not the Pagan 
and Jewiſh ſyſtems, They indeed, as I before inti- 
mated, did not exclude infants from their ſacred rites, 
Infants as well as their parents were admitted into the 
ſolemnities of the heathen temples, and partook.of the 
feaſts made there in honour of idols. And as to the 
Tewiſh infants, it is well known that they were admitted 
into the church and did actually partake along with 
their parents of the ordinances and privileges of it: 
It follows then, that Judaiſm and Heatheniſm agreed 
with each other in this particular, and widely differed 
from Chriſtianity: And there is the greateſt reaſon to 
believe that it was this difference, together with the 
prejudice it occafioned, that induced the ancient Fathers 
to adopt infant baptiſm and infant communion. This fatal 
complaiſance was their ruling principle, their conſtitution- 
al ſin, and the ſource of al the religious innovations they 

introduced. 
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introduced. Though it might procure them, as it 
doubtleſs did, the efteem of the world, and perhaps the 
reputation of being men of great candour, moderation and 
politeneſs, yet in the eſtimation of the New Teſtament, 
it certainly ranks them in that odious claſs, which is 
diſtinguiſhed by the very expreſſive names of earthly 
minded men, and enemies of the croſs of Chriſt. 


As to the paſſages in John jii, 5 and vi, 53, 54. 
It does not appear to me that the miſinterpretation of 
them gave riſe to infant baptiſm and inſant communion, 
but rather that thoſe practices gave riſe to that miſin- 
terpretation, and cauſed thoſe paſſages miſinterpreted 
to be immediately preſſed into their ſervice. The 
religion of the World, either Jewiſh or Pagan, as I 
obſerved before, appears to have been always the 
model and guide ot the ancient perverters of the truth. 
— Had neither Paganiſm nor Judaiſm admitted infants 
to their religious ordinances it is more than probable 
that we ſhould never have heard either of infant bap- 
tiſm or infant communion. But it is an indiſputable 
fact that both 9215 ſyſtems included infants among 
the partakers of their religious ordinances; which 
made the ancient Fathers deſirous that their ſyſtem 
ſhould do ſo too; By degrees they came to a reſolution, 
at all events, to new-model Chriſtianity, ſo as to make 
the way to its ordinances open to infants as well as 
adults. The African doctors took the lead in this no- 
table buſineſs: Moſt of the Chriſtians of the , 
except thoſe who were afterward diſtinguiſhed by the 
names of Waldenſes, Albigenſes, &c. readily fell in 
with the meaſure; but it ſeems to have been. a good 
while before the Eaffern churches followed their 


example, They however, thought proper to do fo 
at 


tia 


3 
at laſt; and both infant baptiſm and infant communion 
have been continued among them ever ſince. The 
accommodating ſpirit, inſeparable, in a profeſſor of 
Chriſtianity, from the love of the World, was what 
gave riſe to theſe uſages. But when they were intro= 
duced, they led, or however encoutaged their votaries 
to ſix upon the forementioned explication of our Savi- 
our's words to countenance them. And, what is 
certainly ſome what remarkable and curious, thoſe 
words of our Lord were the principal texts that could 
be thought of for ſometime, as proper to urge in their 
favour. How vaſtly ate the times altered ſince! 
What heaps of texts the modern advocates for 
theſe cuſtoms are able to quote in ſupport of them, 
which the ancients could never think of; while thoſe 
which the latter thought the moſt favourable to their 
cauſe, are now deemed little, or nothing at all to the 
purpoſe ! Whatever others may think of this circum- 


ſtance, I muſt confeſs that I cannot help looking upon 


it as rather unfavourable to the cauſe of the uſages 
in queſtion; for had they been really commanded in 
ſcripture, one cannot conceive why the ancients ſhould 
not have been as well acquainted with thoſe commands 
as the moderns; eſpecially, as they muſt have been 
equally intereſted, and, in all probability, took no 
leſs pains to find them out, But by viewing both the 
cuſtoms as corruptions of chriſtianity, the circumſtance, 
at once ceaſes to be myſterious; as it is well known 
that the ordinances of antichriſt are capable of improve» 


ment, which is by no means the caſe with thoſe of 


Jeſus Chriſt, 


You allow, indeed (with what conſiſtency the impar- 
tial muſt judge) that infant communion is a corruption 


of 
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of Chriſtianity——becauſe there is no mention made 
of it before the third century, and that mention is 
made only by Cyprian; on which. account you call it 
the Cyprianic Innguation: (Rev. Rev, p. 105.) But, 
Sir, it was in the very ſame century that infant baptiſm 
itſelf was fir} mentioned. Tertullian, who flouriſhed 
about the beginning of that century, is the fitſt who 
expreſsly mentions infant baptiſm, and that is only by 
Wil of DISAPPROBATION, Nor will the mention he 
makes of it prove that it was ever practiſed in his 
time; it only amounts to a proof that the queſtion 
about it was then agitated. He mentions no inſtance 
of an infant baptized as Cyprian does of one receiving 
the Lords Supper. Origen (who lived but a few years 
before Cyprian, if he was not his cotemporary) is the 
firſt who is pretended. to have ſpoken expreſsly in 
favour. of infant baptiſm, But it is ſurely very uncer- 
tain, whether the paſſages aſcribed to him, and upon 
which this opinion is founded, be really his, as they 
are taken from the latin tranſlation of his works, which 
all the learned allow to be a moſt ſhamefully interpolated 
and mangled performance; ſo that one cannot be ſure in 
reading it, whether heis reading Origen or his tranſlator. 

ven *Rufjinus himſelf owns, not only that he uſed 
great freedom in tranſlating the homulies on Leviticus, 
and added much of his own to them; but alſo in his 
tranſlation of the commentary on the Romans, he 
rants the charge againſt him—that he added ſome things, 
upplied what was wanting, (and ſhortened what were long : 
and it is from theſe two pieces that the two principal 
paſſages which aſſert infant baptiſm to be the cuſtom 
of the church, and an apoſtolical tradition are taken.““ 


But 
Gill's Antipædob. p. 26. 
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But Fer: eme, you fay, agrees with Ruff: | in giving the 
ſenſe of Origen concerning the point in queſtion. And 
Jerome was his bitter enemy. Is it then my good Sir, an an 
inpelſible, or even a very rare matter for bitter enemies to 


agree jn miſchief upon ſuitable or convenient occaſions? 
The memorable coalition between Herod and Pontius 
Pilate of old, and that between Fix and North, in our 
OWN time, are flagrant proofs. that” ſuch an agreement 1 iS 
by no means impoſſil ble: And could we come at the knows 
age of all the ſimilar inſtances, from the days of Herod 
to thoſe of Fox, I make no doubt but we ſhould Lind 
their number vaſtly great. As to Jerome and Ru 
their being both P#dobaptiſts was a ſufficient 1 5 5 
ment for them to agree in making Origen plead for in- 
fant baptiſm. The former does not appear to have 
been at all an honeſter perſon than the latter; nor is 
his tranſlation, as a very good judge + declares, an 
thing more exact than his. Se. Jerome (ſays the 
moſt learned Foſeph Made) is a man of no faith, with 
me, when he deſcribes the opinion of his adverſary; 
which, © whatever it were, he would ſet it forth $4 
bag as poſſible could be. He was a man that cared 
not what he ſaid ſo it might diſparage his adverſary. "0 
What could be expected, Sir, ftom ſuch a man as 
this, but that he would ſacrifice truth and honeſty, 
whenever they happened to ſtand in competition with 
his prejudice or his paſſion?— And being a 5 0 
baptiſt himſelf, it is no kind of wonder that his tra 
tion of Origen ſhould countenance infant baptiſm, even 
though there had not been one word ſaid about it in 
the original. It is indeed rather a wonder that his 
latin verſion of the New Teſtament, which he execut- 
ed at the deſire of . friend Pape Damaſus, 
| is 


+ Dr. Gill, as before, 5 29. * Mede's Works, p. 1025. See 
allo p. 748. 
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s not much more-erroneous ihan it is. In ſhort, Sir, 
erome is well known to have been an amioitivus, over- 
caring, toulmouthed and imolerant man: fo that it 
as, to be ſure, /misfurtune enough tor Ruffinus, as 
Meofbein* inumates, to have him tor his advertar y; el- 

cially (to borrow Dr. Fer tin s words) as he had the 
ag headed, that 1s to lay, a valt majority on his 
tide.” t he latin tranſlation of Origen, whether done 
by Ruffinus or Ferome is of too infamous a character to 
be admitted an evidence of Origen's ſentiments up"n 
any ſubject whatioever, Had you not been grievoully 
pinched. for want of proof, you would, ſurely, never 
have thought of bringing. that tranſlation forward for 
that purpoſe: for a teſtimony from thence is to the full 
as inadmiſfible in this diſpute, as that of a perſon con- 
viſted of falſity and perjury would be in any court of 
judicature. T be diſpleaſure you diſcover at my queſt- 
ning the authenticity of that ſcandalous performance, 
I cannot but conſider as an indication (to ſay the leaſt 
of it) of a very ungenerous ſpirit, But why do you not 
produce a proof out of Qrigen's Greek werks, that he was 

a pedobaptiſt? Is it not becauſe they contain no ſuck 
proof? Dr. Gill has produced two paſlages from thoſe 
works which ſpeak directly for believers baptiſm, and 
even ſo as to exclude that of infants; which one could 
hot have expected had the paſſages you have cited in 
favour of infant baptiſm been his own. The ſame au- 
thor obſerves $ that no writer before or after Origen, 
till the times of Jerome and Ruffinus, ever ſpoke of in- 
fant baptiſm as the uſage of the Church, or an apoſtoli- 
cal tradition: Nor did even Cyprian, who came after 


him, 


„ Fel. Hiſt. vol. 1. p 295. 1 Remarks on FccL Hitt, vol. 
v. p. 166. f Antipzdubaptiim, p. 28. 29. þ Ibid p. 27. 
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him, and pleaded for it, ever quote Origen as ſaying 


this: Nor does Auſtin, who long after pleaded for be 
prectiee as apoſtolic, ever appeal to Origen's teſlimom of / 


it All this, Sir, makes {trongly againſt the genuina- 
neſs of the paſſages you contend for. It will like- 


wiſe ſhew the great difference between the language of 


Origen's age and that of fer ome s, with reſpett to infant 


baptiſm; and juſtify my obſervation in my laſt tract 


(p. 63.) That the paſſages you had quoted bear 4 much 
greater reſemblance to the writings af the latter part of the 


fourth century, than to thoſe of above an bundred years 


before. when Origen lived. Jen 


1 1 


Now, Sir, | inſiſt, that you cxpnct upp 
principle of right reaſon, or even of decency, dema 


the admiſſion of the paſſages in. queſtion, as proofs of 


Origen's being a Padobaptiſi—— And, moreover, that 
it remains ſtill unproved that any one of the writers you 
mention before Cyprian, may be called by | that name. 
I own, indeed, that it is in no ſmall degree ſurpriſing, 


that a practice ſo very agreeable to the genius of both 
Heatheniſm and Judaiſm, or, in other words, to the 
faſhion and ſpirit of the worla, as infant baptiſm evident qz— 


ly is, ſhould not have been introduced long before the 
third Century, That, however, ſeems plainly. to have 
been the period that gave it birth; and Cyprian is the 


firſt that can be named as its patron. He is alſo the 
firſt that we know as the patron of infant communion. 


But he was not the only man, nor was the church of 
Carthage the only church of that time, that favoured 
theſe cuſtoms, The 64th. Epiſtle of Cyprian, as Mr. 
Peirce obſerves,® ſhews that they were both approv ; 


® Eſſay, ay before, p. 45- 


1 86 ] 
of and practiſed, by all the biſhops that, were in the 


ſame province with him——and' they appear to have 
gone along, hand in band, fiom that period to the days 


of pope Innocent and ati, and even to this day, ex- 


_ cept in theſe weſtetn parts, where tranſub/lantiation ſome 
_Centuries ago, cruelly ſupplanted infant-communion, 
and fo deprived infant-baptiſm of a moſt Worker and 
deſirable aſſociate. 

Before I conclude this letter I cannot help reminding 
who of your ſaying (Rev. Rev. p. 105.) that to aſſert, 


as J had done, that infant communion, giving the baptized | 


milk and honey c. have the ſame antiquity with infant 
baptiſm, is, you think, only fit for a man who expects 
from his readers a good deal of credit. Pray Sir, 
does not Tertullian, the very fe who does ſo much as 
mention infant baptiſm (though, to the beſt of my 
recollection, not as practiſed in his time) mention alſo, 
aneinting the baptized, and giving them mill and honey, 
and even the admiflion of ſponſors, and making hi 
fron of the croſs, as all in uſe in his time? * And does 
not Cyprian, whoſe writings contain the firſt certain 
traces of the practice of infant baptiſm, ſpeak of in- 
fant communion too, as then in vogue? + How then 
will you make'it appear that what T b bad ſaid on this 
head is only "fit for one who 'expetts from his "readers 
whrrehſohable. credit? Leaving you to dear up this point 
At your leifure, I conclude, | 


and remain &c. 


* © Tert. de Bapt. I. 2. Ce 18. W c. 7. and de Corona, e; 3.— 
zee alſo Stennett againſt 6 —.—— P. 2. p. 244+» [ ) | 
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7HEN the Jews ſaw the ſand teftiple; they 
|  wept—and what 2 a very ſenſible writer 2) 
would the primitive Chriſtians ſay to that 50 


Chriſtianity, and has been receiving Conftant alterations, 
till ſcarce a ſingle ſtone of the original ſtructure is left 
And what (I will add) would they fy to that idle 
abſurd ceremony, infant ſprinkling, in particular, 
which is ſubſtituted in the room of the goſpel ordinance 
of baptiſm; and yet has no mere” likenefs to it than the 
Koran has to the Bible, 'or'thie Legend of faint Fraycts 
to one of the Four Goſpel ?? 000 0900s 
echt yo ies de 1 off 
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The ſcripture account of baptiſm appears to me 
ſo very plain and full, (as I told you in the courſe of 
my former correſpondence ) that I cannot but think 


r CARES 2 — 


| it 
® See a very judicious periodical work publiſhed in 3761 and 1 
entitled, The Lb . 1. Introd. p. 11. * 3043 * 
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it ſtrange that any one who has carefully attended tc 
it ſhould find any difficulty in anſwering that queſtion 
What does the New Teſtament mean by the action 
of baptizing? The original words which expreſs 
this ordinahce, ſeem to ſignify immerſion as naturally 
and as determinately as the Engliſh words dip, dip- 
ping, &c. If they have been ſometimes uſed in 3 
_ ſomewhat improper ſenſe, it is no more than what 
may be ſaid of Engliſh words of the ſame import. lt 
is not unuſual in ſome places to ſay of a perſon who 
had been out in a hard ſhower of rain. He yas finely 
dipped” — He was well ducted, and the like; yet no- 
body, I apprehend, will thence affirm of thoſe words, 
as you do of Greek words of the ſame meaning, that 
they do nat properly and. neceſſarily fignify immerſian. 


> It is, however, altogether as eaſy to prove that the 


Engliſh word dip ſignifies to pour, and /prinkle, as well 
as t immerſe, as it is to prove that the Greek word 
baptize. does ſo: Indeed the above-mentioned ex- 
Feen alone, would prove it, as clearly and abſo- 
lutely as any thing that can be alleged in behalf of 
that Greek word. Had there been equal inducement, 
there is very little reaſon to doubt but we ſhould hear 
it aſſerted, that the ſame latitude is to be given to the 
word dip, as you claim to the word behtjj . 


* — > a = _- ” & 4 F 
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Some have been inclined. to think that, | ſeeing 
to dip is the native meaning of that Greek word, 
had our tranſlators. uſed that and the correſpond- 
ing expreſſions inſtead of to baptize, &c. f an 


end would have been put to this diſpute, 


and 


I our travſlators, . however, were not left at liberty to de ſo, 
(the King, under whoſe direction they ated, having expreſsly forbidden 
it) as may be ſeen by cqnſulting Lewis's Hiſt, of the Engliſh ay 
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and to the, cuſtoms of ſprinkling and pouring, 

in England; but, to me that does not ſeem at al 

very probable. The Dutch tranſlators, it is well known, 

have turned the original words into ſuch plain Dutch 

words as, doopen, dbop, dooper, &c. which anſwer to 

the Engliſh words dip, dipping, dipper, Ne. t Lane 3 

Canons, they have rendered Joannes de Dodper, i. e 
Ni RAS ern 

John the Dipper . But yet ſprinkling has mg 7 a 

its ground in Holland ever {ince; and, what is very 

remarkable, the performer. of the ceremony ſoleminly 

declares, on the occaſion, not that be prints, but 

that he Dis the perſon, in the Name of the Father and 

of the Sen and of the Holy Ghoſt! Had our tranſlators, 

Sir, proceeded in the ſame manner, in this caſe, with 

thoſe of Holland, the conſequence, in all probability, 

would have been the very ſame.” Sprinklers, I; verily 

believes would have abounded here, for all that, to 

this day, as they have done in the united Provinces, 

Nor do I think it at all unlikely that you would have 

been one of the number: and even one of the fore - 


moſt, ſolemnly to pronounce. at the ſprinkling of an 


: 


15 . ; - 4 17711 „eine infant, 


r . 3 Ss 
tions of the Bible. -Japtiſm, Baptize, &c. 8&c: were termed eccle- 
22 words, and deemed ſacred; and his Majeſty orgered that th 

ſhould, without fail, be uſed in the new verſion; he ue 
carefully obeyed the royal mandate; and, when they had done, boaſted 
their having avoided the ſcrupulofity of the Puritans, who left the old 
ecclefiaſtical words, and betook them to other, as when they put waſp. 
ing for baptiſm, &c. &c.---King James was not the firſt who objected 
to words of the above denomination being turned: into plain Engliſh ; 
Biſhop Gardiner did the ſame in the reign of Harry viii. and managed 
his point ſo ſkilſully as to fruſtrate entirely the King's defign, fignified 
to the bichops and elergy in the convocation which met, Feb. 16. 
1842. of having the tranſlation of the New Teſtament reviſed.--- 
Wickliff, who was happily a ftranger to ſuch reftraints, rendered 


tcanTitovlo Mat iii, 6 weren waſeben. 
1 See Sewel's Dutch and Engliſh Dictionary. 
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eat, ther wort— =I % thee, Th the Name of the 
; ther, "Kee. - N., © ever, with out. imagining and 
ela, That to' 4 i» fighthes to: pour, or Jprin: e, as 
ell as to immerſe or, 1 other words, that it pro erly 
Genifies, ih general ' a toaſhing 2s "well as immer 7 ton. 
| YSU wal, erhaps, ſtate, at this; but really, '1'can 
e nothing ore Wbt and abfurd in it than in 
. 1 5 55 conduet of rinkling infants in the name 
ber bleſſed Trinity, and calling it chriſtian 
70 or, leading that baptizo, ſigniſſes to pour, of 
Winkle as Well as to dip. If there be any words in 
the Gieek language ſynonymous to the Engliſh word 
dp, baptizo, certainly muſt be one of them. 


Wat peu win, potibly, aſk; hy the inſpired wei 
ters of the New Teftametiit uſed ne word baptixo, 
and not its primitive bapto, (a word Which you ſeem 
to alld w, neeeſſarily ſigniſies to dip) if they meant to 
convey the idea of immerſion when they ſpoke of this- 
ordinance. ' One reaſon for that, Sir, may be, becauſe 
baptizo conveyed that idea, as clearly: and as excluſive- 
ly as the other. But, poſſibly, the principal reaſon is, 
becauſe © The phraj ſeolagy of the New Teflament is talen 
from. te SEP rp Adv T, or Greek | tranſlation of thi 

id: and ſuch words, and only ſuch- words, | ate 
uſedto expreſs the action of baptizing, as there denote and 
ſpecity, preciſely, that particular precept of bathing, or 
covering the whole body in water; a rite pertectly 
ſGiſtineEt" from, and never confounded with any other 
[rite 6f ſprinlling, pouring, Cc. Now, Care 35 


be VIAgenious author of the Letters. to biſhop Haadh, || 


8 obſerves, 


8 * Rev. Rev. pe 3. 
» See Prideauz Connect. vol. 2.. p. 47, edit. aths nd Letters ts 
Bp. Hoadly N“. a, 4, Se alſo Michaelis's Lectures, ſect. v. vi. vii. 


/ vee fe- que, 
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obſerves, is one of the words which the Sventy malte 
uſe of to expreſs the rite of waſhing” the whole body; 
as diſtinct from all other rites of ſprinkling, pouring. 


&c—— Nay it is the only word they uſe to expieſs that 
fite, except Aza; and it is certain that az does rot de- 
note a total bathing of the Body more clearly and par- 
ticularly than gar,; *ſo that if the Evangelifls and 
the Apoſtles, had, on purpoſe, ſought a word which 
ſhould preciſely expteſs d bathing the whole body, and pre- 
vent all inquiry whether they meant nothing ſhort of 
it; they c not poſſibly have met with, a fitter word than 
Carlito. Bantw would hardly have done fo well, becauſe; 
borrowing their Greek from the Ol Te/lament, this 
laſt word is never uſed there to exprefs the rite of 
waſhing or dipping a perſon's whole body.—But ſup- 


poſing baptiſm were expreſſed in ſcripture, by Samt, 


a word which utidoubtedly means dipping, if any word 
in the Greet tongue can mean it; yet a man diſpoſed 
rather to hide and ſun truth than embrace it, might 
find ways and means to get ſhift even of this word; 
thus—He reads in Dan. 1v, 33. That Nebuchad- 
near was driven from man, and did eat graſs as oxen, 
and his body #eas wet with the dew of heaven, He reads 
the ſame again, chap. v. ver. 21. But how is this 
in the Greek of thoſe paſſages ? It is thus—aTo rng dp 
Ts sea To c avts EBADH * { dipf] Now we all 
know, that a perſon is wet with dew,” not by immer ſion 
into it, but by its diſtillation in gentle drops, we are 
ſprinkled. by it, Hence, in Scripture and common 
language, drop as the dew, and drops of dew:—A clear 
proof that Parro ſignifies to Hgprintle. And thus there 

21 M FLIP is 
Ste the Septuagint text, in the above places. 
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ie w word; whoſe literal, ſtrict and proper meaning 


may not be evaded, whenever an elluſtve and as 
tical ſenſe can be found. Its literal ſenſe, even when ag 
there is no poſſible room for figure, may be thrown ch 
aſide, and the figurative. import brought in, whenever cc 
it is convenient to ſerve an hypotheſis. And ſo I have an 
known it actually fare with the offspring of gata, ba 
viz, BaxTigu, particularly in 1 Cor. x, 2. And were ar 
all baptized inte Moſes in the cloud and in the ſea, — th 
What every ſchool-boy, capable of looking into his m 
lexicon, knows to be the ſtrict literal meaning of the * 
word, is ſet aſide, where it occurs only in its literal in 
import, by the help of a few circumſtances in a mere th 
Figure By alluſion; thus the cloud, which hung over th 
the children of Iſrael is a watery ſubſtance, ſprinking * 
its water in drops. The Sea, which was as a wall te 
unto them on the right hand and on the left; by the force 6 
of the ſtrong wind which blew, ſent forth a great ce 
ſpray or ſprinkling. So they were plentifully /prinkled 40 


by the cloud above, and by the waters on each ſide. 
gut a man of plain ſenſe, not thinking of this cloud 
or pillar of fire, dropping down water; but of opinion 
that the baptiſm. of Scripture is immerſion, would be 
apt to carry his thoughts no farther than to apprehend, 
here is an alluſion to the cuſtom of immerſion; the 
Iſraelites being as it were covered by the cloud over, and 
the waters on each fide of them. Or as Grotius, on 
the place, expreſſes it The cloud was ever their 
'& heags: fo alſo is the water over the heads of thoſe 
« who are baptized, The fea encompaſſed their ſides; 
« ſo alſo does the water encompaſs thoſe who are 


« baptized,” 10 
» — 


1 Seo Letters to By. Mordly Ne. 8 and 3. i 
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l beg leave, Sir, to propoſe it to your conſideration < 
and that of your brethren, ( Whether it is poſſible, 
agreeably to the 24 of the old Teſtament, ta 
chuſe out words that ſhall, more preciſely, and ſtrongly, 
convey the idea of immenſion, than what the Evangeſiſts 
and Apoſtles have actually choſen when they ſpeak of 
baptiſm? Could any one have helped them to apter 
and more determinate language, on ſuppoſition that 
they wanted, and deſigned to expreſs to their country- 
men that familiar and frequent practice among them 
of waſhing the whole body? If the Spirjt which 
inſpired the Apoſtles, had given them a foreſight of 
the controverſies which have ariſen on this head, could 
they have fixed on words better adapted to prevent 
ſuch controverſies? to prevent its being ever faid——. 
«© The language of the New Teſtament concerning 
6 this duty is fo indeterminate and lax, that it matters 
© not, whether, in baptiſm, you cover the whole body, 
« or apply a little water to a part of it.” It is 
eaſy for a reader, though of good underſtanding, to 
loſe himſelf -amid{t clouds and darkneſs, if he knows 
nothing of the learned languages, when the books he 
reads draw him to the peruſal of diſputes about the 
ſenſe and meaning of an aninown. tongue. But as 
this affair turns upon one ſhort plain queſtion, ſo 
every man of common ſenſe: can obſerve, whether a 
perſon of candour, and allowed to be a ' capable judge, 
will give his anſwer yea, or ny. The ſhort plain 
_ queſtion is this Is there ground and reaſon to con- 
clude, the writers of the New Teſtament would have 
uſed other expreſſions if they had intended that one rite 
of immerſion? If ſo, what are thoſe other expreſſions ? 
—— This is bringing the matter to a ſhort and plain 
iſſue, Rs Fe cot £1. 21 r I believe 
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l believe, Sir, the maſt; exact * rigorous exami: 
nation of the foregoing queries will end in this conclu- 
ſion: That by the baptiſm of water, che New Teſtament 
means, , preciſely and only, immerſiun in water. So 
that the learned Selen, who lived a little after immer- 
ſion grew out of uſe, had too much reaſon to ſay, 
6 In England of late years, I ever thought. the Parſon 
baptized bis own, fingers, rather than the Child.“ 1— 
If theſe things are ſo; then there is another conſidera- 
tion deſerving your attention; namely, What reply | 
ſhall you make to the Papiſis? Who inſiſt upon it, 
they do not more change and innovate in the adminiſtra- 
tion of the Lords ſupper, by with-holding the Cup from 
the Laity, than you do in the adminiſtration of bap- 
tiſm, by ſetting aſide immerſion, and ſubſtituting ſprinkling 
or pouring in its place. Lou would, perhaps, call 
theirs: a haf communion; becauſe they with- hold the 
wine. What if they call yours, on the ſame ground, 
a half baptiſm? How ſhall-yau- reply? I doubt: the 
Papiſts will ever remain unanſwered by you, until you 
confeſs immerſion the only baptiſm; and that it cannot 
be proved, the church tir Rome has more departed 
from the Chriſtian rule, in their manner of adminiſtering 
the Lord's ſupper, than you have in your inanner of 
adminiſtering baptiſm: While you hold your preſent 
principles, a ſenſible Roman Catholic, who knows his 
ſtrength, or rather your 4veakneſs, will always retott 
upon you, Shew us your authority for laying aſide 
5 the primitive and ſcriptural immerſion; and we will 
produce our authority for e the Cup 


* on at: Laity 7 rf wü A 
4 Selden's Works, 3 vr. Col, N | 1— 


See Letters to Bp. Hoadly, No, V. 
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That the proper, meaning of the word galiga ig tg 


dip or immerſe is ſtrongly corroborated by the leading 
circumſtances mentioned by the inſpired writers of the 


New Teſtament in relation to the adminiſtration of 
baptiſm. This ſacred rite was. firſt performed in Jordan, 
the largeſt river in the whole-country-——a plain in- 
dication that it was immerſion, and not ſprinkling, which 


needed no river, nor any large collection of water ſor 


the performance of it. John alſo (we are told? 
baptiſed in Enon; and the Holy Ghoſt gives as the 
reaſon why he choſe that place, Becauſe there was 
much water there: which clearly ſuggeſts that he im- 


merſed or dipped the people. Surely a place of much water © 


could not have been any way neceſſary in order to 
perform the rite of ſprintling a ſeu drops on each of 
the converts. Philip and the Eunuch went down both 
INTo the water \| (net o or UN rt water, for that had 
been mentioned juſt before} Now what good reaſon can 
be aſſigned for their going down both into the water, 
but that it was in order that Philip might baptize, 
that is dip the Eunuch there? It could not. ſurely, 
be, that he might printle a few drops of water on his 
face !-—-Sprinktlers make tlie Scripture talk very 
1mpertinently, almoſt whenever it happens, to men- 
tion the adminiſtration of baptiſm,—— The baptizer 
and baptized: are alſo repreſented as coming up eit 
of the water; which plainly ſhews that they had been 
in the water; and for what purpoſe could that have 
been, but in order to perform the rite of immerſion? 
It is certain, it could not have been at m 
the purpoſe of either ſprinkling or pouring. The 

„ baptized 
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8 
baptized are likewiſe ſaid to have been buried und 
Nen, in baptiſm*,- This alſo well agrees with the rite 
of immerſion: but what agreement can it poſſibly have 
with that of aſperſion, in performing which there 
does not appear the remoteſt reſemblance to a reſurrection 
or a burial?f——Baptiſm is, moreover, repreſented as 
a waſhing t which well with immerſion, but by 
no means with ſprinkling, for that, as I have obſerved 
before, in the words of a favourite author, the ſcrip- 
ture never ' conſiders as any waſhing at all, but a rite 
entirely 'diſtint from every kind of lotion. If you 
be not yet ſatisfied that ſprinkling is no waſhing, aſk 
your maid-ſervant whether ſprinkling your linen be 
che ſame thing with waſhing it. + 
107 4 here farther 2 Son the ſufferings of 
Chrift are called @ baptiſm, agreeably, no doubt, with 
the ideas of the Pſalmiſt, who deſcribes his ſufferings 
dy ſuch metaphors as repreſent him come into deep waters, 
where the floods overwhelmed him.\} Immer ſion, or a . 
over tuhelmed, muſt be very expreſſive of the ſtupen 
ſufferings of our Lord; but what analogy can Rene 
ling a ſmall quantity 'of water on a perſon's face, 
bear to theſe ' ſufferings? Certainly not the leaſt in 
the world. The + airs and extraordinary donation 
of the Spirit, is likewiſe called a | baptiſm : Hence, 
TR to the approaching Pentecoſt, our Lord ſays 
to his difciples, ye ſhall be baptized with the Holy 
Ghoſt, not many days hence: J And with a view to 
the ſame object, John the baptiſt tells the people, 
that our Lord ſhould baptize with the hy Ghoſt — 


ltr 


Linen 

# Col. u, 22. See alſo Rom. vi, 4. 1 Att xii, 16. 

5 See Letters to Bp. Hoadly No, 3. + See Turners remarks on 
4 ' Pſa 69, a». qd Acte, i ls 85 
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with fre.® The meaning of. theſe paſlages, and theif 
reference to immerſion, will appear from Acts ii. 1, 2, 3. 


iI ben the of P | | 5 
all with one e 85 MN 45 . — 


e came 4 


nd heaven, mi ind, and i 
ee 


And there ap- 
peared unto them cleven tongues, like as of fire, and it ſat 
upon each of them. The ſituation of the diſciples after 
the houſe was filled, as is here deſcribed, did more 
than reſemble immerſion. Indeed it may be truly ſaid 
that they were actually immerſed. *Banlitew (ſays 
the learned Caſaubon, on theſe paſlages) is to im- 
merſe, ſo as to tinge or dip; and in this ſenſe the 
Apoſtles are truly ſaid to be baptized, for the houſe 
in which this was done, was filled with the Holy 
Ghoſt, ſo that the Apoſtles ſeemed to be plunged 
into it, as into a filh-pool,'+ That which reſembled 
a ruſhing mighty wind, being intermixed with the di- 
vided flames, or cloven tongues like as of fire, gave 
this. donation of the Spirit, the denomination. of a 
fery baptiſm, or a baptiſm with, or in 5 fire, as well 
as with, or in g the Holy G5. The agreement be- 
tween the paſlage of the Iſraelites through the Sea and 
immerſion, has been noticed before; ſo. that I need not 
enter upon the conſideration of it here. * 
Now, Sir, all the above circumſtances have a very 
natural and obvious reference to immerſien; but can- 
not be ſaid to have any at all to ſprintling. Nay, the 
very attempt to reconcile them to that practice, muſt be 
= 


Mat. ili, 11, + See Gill's Antient mode of baptiziog ke, p, 727 43. 
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k burleſque upon the language and reaſoning of ſerip: 
ture. Infidels would have but little room to ridicule 
the Bible, if Pædobaptiſts, and others of its pretended 
friends, had not ptevioufly rendered it ridiculous, by 
abuſing it, or perverting its plain meaning, to 
ſerve their own purpoſes. —-— Lo ſuppoſe. that the 
ſcripture” by the word baptize means to ſprinkle, muſt 
unavoidably exhibit the Apoſtles and Evangeliſts as a 
ne! of very weak and ſtupid people. So far from 

ing ſubjects of a divine inſpiration, they muſt really 
appear deſtitute, even of common ſenſe ;—eſpecially 
when they are repreſented: as telling us, that Jahn 
fprinkled the people in Enon, becauſe there was MUCH 
WATER there===—T hat for the conveniency of ſprink- 
ling he' choſe the great river Fordan—— I hat Philip 
went doton with the Eunuch into the water, that he might 
have a convenient opportunity to ſprinkle a few drops 
of water on his face: and moreover, — That the overs 
whelming ſufferings of Chri/t bear a ſtriking reſemblance 
to the ſprinkling a ſmall quantity of water on a perſon. 

3 4 2 3 f | , 


There is one confideration more that I would beg 
leave to offer in ſupport of the above ſenſe of the word 
Bariito;* and that is, the meaning of the ancient 


Britiſh words that ex preſs the ordinance of baptiſm 


Nou it is agreed on all hands that the Goſpel 
Was publiſhed in this Iſland at a very early period. 
And, though I pay no great regard to the various 
fraditionary tales of monkiſh, and other eccleſiaſtical 
Writers, feſpecting that event; yet I cannot help 
thinking that the ſtate of South Britain, as a Roman 
Province, muſt render it highly probable that it actually 


took place before the cloſe of the fitſt century. And 


if 


* 


vo 


tf 1 


if the B Baton bekam g acquaint ed Wick "oY Göpel 

"the fe « Aae (or even in the cod) -f it, 'will be 2 
fome' conſe ENCE | this debate, to know the ſignifi- 
cation f te Words' they made uſe of to "Expre! the 
ordinance in qu ſtion. —Barlga (baptize) 1 is, in the 
Cambro- brit | dialect; ache; in the Cornu-britiſh, 
bedzidbi, .or bidhyzi.* » and, in the Armoric, badeza; 
— Bidbyzi and“ badeza, in. the t two Wis wehrte dialects, 
always ſignified | Plunging or bing; and ſo, certain » 
did bedy adio, anciently, in the Cambro- britiſh ; 'thou 
now-a 15 it 18 uſed only. to Exprels the Chriſtian 
dinance'of baptiſm, together, with. what is vulgatly ſo 
called. From budexa and bidbyzi, accotding to Dt. 
Borlaſe, is derived bouſſening, in the A 1 0 
dialect, which, ke wie means to dip, plunge, Kc. 4 
Theſe facts, Sir, 1 think, make it very f clear hat the 
words uſed by the firſt Chriſtians e of, Fig Ifland to ex- 
preſs the action of baptizing Were ſynonymous” to our 
Engliſh words %, dipping, Ke. And B 5 4 
a 75 arg was in their s ;\nderſtogd't to. 8 

me lignification. , 


— oppoſition to the 5 of e is, * 


a reat Aeli groun ded u [| tw 9 objectiöns 
E 1 at it. 18 15 nlecent:; put is e e pretence _ 
cäut; - Tipmerſior ion. ny NN ' j b ele no leſs dece 


than "fprinkling 3 nor is it con aryong the bap⸗ 
tiſts, with Tefs decency. than, * Other rite is among 


the independents and e * abe NN, It muff 
ſurely * very odd, he the 4 luz Keliceie patrons 
&T 9: f 


* 30 nt! N F 20. Anbei 4 


datos. 4 . Archedfogi ia Fritnnick. anne 


+ See Borlaſe's Nat. Hiſts of — Monthly Review; 
* 19. p. 226. 
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T> Jewiſh bathings, 


 XF# qo Y 

of this objection ſhould never find fault with the 

and betas: Shag — The-ether 
| tO, is 2. That immerſion is dax- 
geren ts health, eſpecially in cold climates. But this 
contxadicts the expreſs declarations of the mpft gminent 
phyſicians, as well as univerſal experjeuee. Is not 
immerſhog commonly practiſed throughoyt/ the vaſt 
Ruſſian Empire, which comprehends ſome'gf the cold - 
eſt climates n the world? And, is it/Aot practiſed 
there too, in the coldeft ſeaſons of the 


the ſubjefts iu this country al (which, though 
not nearly as cold ds Ruffia, is fet by no means a 
n has bee practiſed in fome of 

| known, and that in large 
rivers, after the ice had be 


with much difficulty broken 
and removed. All this I %% has been done in our 


eir immerſion than 


x time befoxe. A remarkable 
occurred in this Wunty ſome years 
Pill take the liberty do mention for 


dborating my pofitioh, That immer- 
eres 10 health, cen in cold climates, ond 
ns of the year ; and allo, tg oblige ſome 


righds, who have particularly dehred me to 


bublic.. The inſtance I have in view re- 
lates to/ a Mrs. Temple, who lived in the najghbour- 


Kt hood of North-Walſham-—She had been convinced, 


by xeading the New Teftament, that the chriſtian 
gdinance of baptiſm is, the immerſion in water, in 


17 
1 


ear, and that 
without any bad conſequence at all 36 the health of 


"T4483 3-3.3.53 3 
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the Name of the Father, Son and Holy Ghott, of a 

perſon profeſ uo in the Son of God: And be 

E act greeably to that convicion: but, IF 

= Ne 0 that dreadful, and com- 

or cancer, it was thought proper 

” de ing this illneſs, Me. Fairclath, Surgeon, 

of age, attended her tor a conſidegible time; 
laſt 


but, all his efforts proving fruitleſs, he 
nounced her incutable. Upon this ſhe (at for 
Culley, Miniſter of the baptiſt church ft Worſtead, 
where ſhe uſually atte when in Fealth, and re- 
queſted him to baphize her; declarifig at the ſame 


cos that ſhe depended not upon / that ordinance for 
ſalvation, but relied aloge upon /tfe merits of Chriſt. 


Mr. C. lane chat ſach a Rep, poffibly, might be 
dangerous in her caſe; though the Surgeon 
had given her over, yet th enemies. of baptiſm 
| would not ſcruple to ſay tht it was the cauſe of her 
death, &c. &c. ® But ag te could not fatisfy ber 
without it, he went to Nþrth\Walſham, and related 
the whole affair to the Syfgeon \ who adviſed him, 
all means, to make hte and Paptize her, bec 
ſhe had but a very ſhq#t time to Rye. And as he 


— 1 


. 


ei 


. 
—̃ ke it a capital crime, And 1 


miniſter was tried for his life ja | 

. inklers; | 
happened to die ſome weeks after, Bur, to the 
thoſe furious zealots, he was honourakly acquit- 
the deceaſed, among others, teſtifying Mot © 
health, for ſeveral! days after her bapti{m than 
jo years before, See Croſby vol. . f. 8376 38. 
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muſt ſoun die, (hid he) Whether he be immerſed or 
Me ean reflect upon you; and I. will take care 
indigte your character. Upon: his return ſhe was 
carried to \the rivet ſide; where they uſually baptized ; 
and after We. ice was broke 2(for, chere Had. bien A 
great froſt N ſome} time before) they: 
both; into the | + 
Name of the her, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Gholt. She Nas then catyſed home, and put 
in bed; where, after- ing me things to be taken 
away from her bre ing the part where the 
diſorder lay) and adden he Deity in a ſhort prayer, 
ſhe compoſed herſelf. t har, to the great 
aſtoniſhment of all 2 her eaſe, ſhe. had no 
more pain in her Hreaſt, and got 
perfectly well, in-tws ar three days. Mis chappened- in 
the year 1724 The good "WOma neo tinued well 
till the 1 %727, when ſhe died o 
Her Son, Abraham Temple, is ſtill eh 
Walſham; 3 upon whoſe teſtimony, and thalgof Mr. 
Ttivett, an ancient worthy. Miniſter, and p 
Abe baptiſt church at Woritead, I publiſh this narr ian bt 
20] £6 bak. bs 123 $6817 Nr 57 & ; 
But, to return to ſprintlinf Vou will, — 
aſk me, whence is that practice, if not from heaven? 
*6r, where did it originate ? Such ſprinkling; Sir, as 
that you contend for, I have already affirmed (p. 71. 
originated in the ancient pagan temples. Neither the 
Patriarchs before the Law, nor the Jews afterwards, 
Had. any ſuch practice as ſprinkling mere 1 DE. 
is certainly a tite of pure pagan original. Pt 
As it was in the third century that the profeſſors 
of chriſtianity began, in contradiction to the . 
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plan, to declare infants proper ſubjects of baꝑtiſm and 
the Lord's ſupper; ſo alſo it appears that 0 


the very ſame age that they began to lay aſide / | 


'IE 


and ſubſtitute pouring and ſprinting in its room. 


in +5 1 
theſe two, pouring ſeems to have come firſt in vogue; ; 


- = 


but it was à good while before the yalidity of either 
was generally acknowledged. That they were but 
newly introduced at the midale of the third century, 
may be inferred from the doubts expreſſed by ſome men 


of the firſt note, at that time, ,Gongerping their vali - 


dity ; as well as from the reaſons urged on the other 
fide in their favour. Vou aſked (ſays Cyprian, Ep. 
69.) — Whether I thought thoſe who. receive the grace 
of God in ſickneſs ſhould be reckoned Jawful chriſtians, 
becauſe net waſhed in the water, of ſalvation, only pour- 
ed on. —-Let every one think as appears ta him, and 
act as he thinks: We—judge the divine gifts can be 
defectiye to none —where there is full faith both in 
the giver and receiver, — If any think they gain no- 
thing becauſe only poured en. let them not be deceived 
as if they . ſhould. be baptized when they get well; 


r but if they cannot be . baptized, why. are they to be 


thought chriſtians, _ yet not equal to others ?— The 
ſcripture: ſays-by;Ezekiel, J will ſprinkle clean, water 
upon you, and ye ſhall be clean ;And in Numbers, 
The unclean{ perſou——ſhall, be ,puriged on the third 
and ſeventh day, and ſhall be clean. Again, The 
Lord ſaid to Maſes, take the Levites and thus ſhale 
thou purify them, ſprinkle them with the water of 
purification.“ Again, The water of ſprinkliag is 
purification.“ Whence it appears that ſprinkling of 
water has the ſame effect as the Laver of Salvation. 
11 _ 

V See Barkbr's Daty, Circuraſtances and Bonde ef Baptiſta F. 107, 305. 
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1 L 104 ] Re: 
Does not all this, Sir, look ſomewhat like the firſt 
eſſays in defence of infant-baptiſm and infant-com- 
munion, grounded on John iii, 5, and vi, 53, &c& 
And, does not the vindicator look like one put to his 
ſhifts, and called to make his defence before he had 
time to conſider what to ſay ?!-—In truth, Cyprian ſeems 


—> juſtly entitled to the honour (if ſuch it may be called) 


of being the Patron of pouring and ſprinkling, as 
well as of 3 and infant-communion.— 
But there were at that time ſome men of the firſt 
rank who ſerioufly objected to the validity of theſe 
ſubſtitutes of baptiſm. Cornelius biſhop of Rome, in 
a letter to Fabius of Antioch, about Novatian, ſays, 
«Falling into a ſevere diſtemper, and like to die, he 
received baptiſm on his bed, by pouring; if that can 
ze called receiving it. Afterwards, ſpeaking of Nova- 
tian's being made a prieſt, by the favour of the biſhop, 
he adds though all the clergy, and many laity op- 

ſed it, as wot lawful for one baptized by pouring, on 

is bed in ſickneſs.” Diony/ius of Alenandria ſays W. 
juſtly diſlike Novation. ——meting void the holy lever, 
taking away faith and confeſſion before it, and the 
Holy Ghoſt from it.'t It appears by Cyprian's words 
that immerſion in his time was departed from, en) 
in favour of the S:ich.— Theſe inſtead of being im- 
merſed, had water ed on them. This he vindi- 
cates from the example of fprinilings, among the Jews; 
which ſhews, 2s Mr. Barker obſerves, ® that al chriſt- 
ians except the clnicks were then dipped; otherwiſe he 
would have brought inſtances of chriftians ſo baptized, 


rather than have ſought for it in antiquated Jewiſh cere- 
mones ELLE. ] am. Sir, &c. 
8 ! LETTER 


t See Euſeblus Feel - Hik. B. vi. e. 43: & B. vil 6 5-48 
Decker, us befors, p. 110. ® Th, p. ith | 
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SIR 


Cy 


OUR zeal in ſupport of ſuch abſurd notions. as 
the diſciple/hip, neu- birth, and internal holineſs of 
delievers infants, F appears to me exceedingly ſtrange 


+ A diſciple of Chris, is one who has learned, at leaſt in forne mea 
ſure, the dactriss of Chriſt. But what part of his doctrine may a 
believers new born _ be ſaid _ have Neg. ?. Ay = the new _ 
it is the change wrought in a perſon truth---the beginning 
a id > holy life. --- Bora 3 iacorruptible ſeed, by the 
word of God which huetth and abideth for over. 1 Pet. 1. *. 
The new creature, then, is the man the Spirit of God hath 
formed a-new, by the Goſpel, But an infant, who knows nothing 
the Goſpel, or its influence, cannot be ſaid n or ba de 
minated a nexy creature, in the (cripture ſenſe of words.. - And, 
10 to interaol bolineſt, or 2 bolineſa of flate and nature, in the proper 
goſpel ſenſe, Is it not that godly difpofition- produced by the truth, and 
expreſſed in our Lord's ion to the Father, in behalf of his difciples 
Saas them t ny ryuth ; thy word s truth P John 177 17.— 
What a horrible cuſtom infant ſprinkling muſt be, which ſets its vota- 
ies upon corrupting ſuch plain deQrines as theſe, and converting them 
into down-right abſurdities !---Mr. C. (Rem. p. 43.) quotes John 
Ki, 3, in proof that infants, if they have a place in the Chur 
God on earth or in heaven muff bs born again. He might, ſurely, 


well have queted Mark xvi, 16. elt. in proof that they e ol 
' BBLIDBVE. 
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and unſeemly, when I conſider that you profeſs ybur- 
ſelf to be a proteſtant and even, a prote/tant diſſenter 

Had you indeed been a papr/?, the circumſtance would, 
at once, ceaſe to be either wonderful or unbecoming. It 
might, perhaps, be ſufficiently accoutited for, and 
illuſtrated by a ſtory that has been related by the late 
celebrated Afr. Maclaurin, proſeſſor of mathematics 
in the Univerſity of Edinburgh. —+<W hen that wor- 


thy gentleman was travelling in France, he acciden- 
tally fell into the company of a learned Jeſuit, with 
whom he travelled ſeveral leagues; and, after ſome 


mathematical converſation, the Jeſuit diſcovered, and 


moſt pathetically lamerited Mr. Maclaurin's heretical 
principles, and kindly offered his aſſiſtance to bring 
him into the true catholic faith, and, by ſolving al! 
Bis difficulties, to introduce him into the pale of that 
church, out of which he could hope for no ſalvation. 
Mr. Maclaurin moſt cordially embraced his offer: 
in conſequence, the diſcourſe turned for ſome hours - 


upon the doctrine of tranſub/tantiation : after a full diſcuſ- 


ſion of the ſubject, the Jeſuit, eagerly embracing him, 
nia cad dear Mr. Maclaurin! Vou are the 
best, the_trueft friend that IL. ever met with! Hoy 
Happy am I in this bleſſed opportunity: of your con- 
verſation I ſhall never forget the obligation which 
W to you, above all men fing 1—- Ni. 
'Maclaurin, ſtartled at this, and beginning to flatter 
himſelf} that he had turned the tables, and converted 
His converter, aſked him wherein the obligation con- 
led? Why really, ſaid he, you have made this ſame 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation appear ſo very abſurd, 
and ſo very ridiculous, that for the future, I SHALL 
HAVE A. WORLD OF MERIT -IN BELIEVING IT. - 
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Thus, Sir, you ſee that the belief of abſurdity is not 
only quite conſiſtent with popery, but even makes a 
very important part of it: But I ſtill think it ought to 


make no part at all of your religion. The doctrines 
above-noted, however, for which you plead, are, in 


my opinion, nothing ſhort of abſurdities; and in that 


view, ridicule, perhaps, may be a better weapon to 
oppoſe them than argument; for abſurdities may be 
laughed at, but cannot ſo well be reaſoned againſt. 
Ridicule can never be ſo properly called the tet of truth, 
as when the diſpute lies between truth and abſurdity. 
The latter, in all literary inquiries and debates, ought 
ever to be diſtinguiſhed from fimple falſity or error, 
as it always requires a different treatment. Certainly 


whatever contradicts common ſenſe muſt be a very 
fit ſubject for Satire, 


Having in my laſt letter treated of the aim of 
baptizing, I proceed now to conſider the queſtion re- 
lating to the proper ſubjects of this ordinance. You 
imagine that the infants of believers are of that 
number: but I think, that baptiſm no more belongs 
to the infants of believers, as ſuch, than to thoſe of 
unbelievers; and that its only proper ſubjects, accord- 
ing to the New Teſtament, are thoſe who appear 
to have faith in our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. | 


<Baptiſm is not a deduction of reaſon but a plain 


fact, concerning which the acuteſt philoſopher can 


know nothing more than any man of common ſenſe. 
What the ſcripture teſtifies and declares concerning 
this fact, that is our rule, obvious to every attentive 
reader. As in the ordinance of the Lord's ſupper, 
the fact is, that Chriſt gave the cup to the diſciples as 


well 


166 J 
well as the bread; and therefore the Roman church 
erreth, in with holding the cup from the people; and 
as it is an error to give the Lord's ſupper to infants, 
becauſe they are incapable of remembering Chriſt and 
examining themſelves, both which the ſcripture requires 
relative to that ordinance; fo in the ordinance of bap- 


tiſm, it ſhould ſeem, that becauſe the fact, as it ſtands 


in the New Teſtament, is 1mmer/ton, it is an error to 
throw that aſide and put ſomething elſe in the room 
of itz and becauſe the fact, as it ſtands in the New 
Teſtament is, that men believed, and were baptized 
in conſequence and teſtimony of ſuch belief; therefore it 
is an error to throw aſide the adminiſtration of baptiſm 
to believers, and apply and confine it to an age en- 
tirely incapable of any rational act. After the 
ſtricteſt ſearch into the nature and deſign of this po- 
ſitive inſtitution, it appears to me there is no poſitive 
proof that it was deſigned for children. And if it 
be allowed there is no poſitive evidence, it is, I think, 
allowing there is no proof at all: for nothing of a- 
poſitive and ritual nature can be proved a duty, or a 
command of God, merely by our own reaſoning, and 
by arguments drawn from - ſuppoſed fitneſs. If once 


we admit as divine apporntments, practices grounded on 


our own notions of fitneſs, expediency, uſefulneſs, &c. 
there is no knowing where to ſtop. At this rate 2 
thouſand ceremonies may be introduced into the church, 
though not one of them can ſtand the queſtion, Who 
bath required this at your hands? Iſai. i, 12. You aim 


to prove a paſitive command by inferences : I think it ne- 
ceſſary to look out for a plain declaration. By the 
force of inference, you ſet aſide that maturity of age 
and /elf-dedication to true religion, to which —_— 

ew. 
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New Teſtament hiſtory of baptiſm confines it; and 
univerſally (except in the caſe of proſelytiſm) apply it 
to an age incapable of knowing the defign of the ſo- 
lemnity, and of which the goſpel is perfectly ſilent. 
From examining the inſtructions of Jeſus Chriſt and 
his Apoſtles, it appears to me, that the two poſitive 
inſtitutions of the Goſpel ſhould go hand in hand, and 
be received about the ſame time; and none baptized, 


till like Peter's audience, they gladly receive the- 


word, and are qualified for chriſtian fellowſhip, and 
breaking of bread, Acts ii, 41, 42. (See Letters to 
Bp. Hoadly, No. 10) ö 
You ſee, Sir, that the invalidity of inferencial and 
analogical evidence, or indeed of any other, in this 
debate, ſhort of poſitive evidence, is ſtill an eſtabliſhed 
principle with me. I have often wiſhed to bring you, 
cither to allow, or, at leaſt to attempt, to confute this 
principle; but hitherto you have not cared to meddle 
with it. My ideas on this head were ſtated in my 
firſt tract; (p. 35.) and again in my ſecond; (p. 44.) 
but you always carefully avoided taking any notice of 
them. You ought, ſurely, to have viewed them a- 


mong the firſt things in an that demanded your 


attention; ſeeing that on them the freſs of a great part 
of my reaſoning lay. But, perhaps, you thought 
them rather unmanageable ; and. prudently paſſed them 
by in filence. I muſt however, beg leave to lay them 
before you once more, ſomewhat enlarged, —-1. The 
receiving of baptiſm is not a duty of itſelf; or a duty 
apparent to us from the nature of things; but a duty 
made ſuch to chriſtians by the poſitive inſtitution of 


Teſus Chrifl.——2, All poſitive duties, or duties made 
ſuch by ixſlitution alone, depend entirely upon the _ 
an 
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and declaration of the perſon who inſtitutes or ordains 
them, with reſpect to the real deſign and end of them; 
and, conſequently, to the due manner of performing 
them. 3 It is plain therefore, that the nature the 
deſign, and the due manner of receiving baptiſm, muſt 
of neceſſity depend upon what Fe/us Chri/t, who inſti- 


tuted it, hath declared about it.— 4. It cannot be 


doubted that he himſelf ſufficiently declared to his 
firſt and immediate followers, the whole of what he 
deſigned ſhould be underſtood by it, or implied in it. 
——5. The paſſages in the New Teſtament, which 
relate to this duty, and they alone, are the original ac- 
counts of the nature and end of this inſtitution, and 
the only authentic declarations, upon which we can 
ſafely depend: ſo that neither the Abrahamic covenant, 
the law of circumciſion, or any thing in the Moſaic 
ritual, nor yet the writings of the fathers, can be any 
rule to us in this caſe. (See Bp. Hoadly's Plain 
Account; and the Letters to him, as before, No. 1.) 

Agreeably to theſe propoſitions, I plead, that infant 
baptiſm cannot be an ordinance of Chrift, becauſe he 
hath no where in the New Teſlament commanded it, or 
declared, in ſo many words, that it is his will that 
infants ſhould be baptized. All my ideas of my Maker's 
Character lead me to expect that his precepts ſhould be 
explicit; and that had it been his will that infants ſhould 
be baptized, he would have declared it in the New 
Teſtament, as plainly at leaſt, as he does in the Old 
Teſtament in the caſe of circumciſion. But does the 
New Teſtament enjoin the baptiſm of infants as expreſſ 
ly as the Old did their circumciſion ? by no means 
So far: from it, that the Law of baptiſm in the New 


Teſtament does not ſo much as mention infants. or 
drop a ſingle hint that that ordinance belongs to them: 


c | Whereas 
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Whereas, the Law of circumciſion in the Old Teſta» 
ment, expreſsly mentioned them, and declared their 
right to that uſage in the cleareſt manner, and ſpeci= 
hed, even the very day of their age, on which it was 
to be performed. 

Now, Sir, upon the ſuppoſition that infant baptiſm 
is founded in the New Teſtament, though nat expreſsly 
commanded, or even ſo much as once mentioned there, 
it will follow that Jeſus Chrift, as a prophet and law- 
giver, is much inferior ts Moſes ; or, in other words, 
that the New Teſtament, ſq far from being a more 
clear and perfect revelation than the Old, is, on the 
other hand, infinitely more obſcure and imperfect; at 
leaſt in that part of it that conſtitutes the law of bap- 
tim; which, in this caſe, muſt be deemed exceedingly 
dark and defective, indeed: while the law of circum- 
ciſion, on the contrary, diſcovers a perſpicuity and 
perfection, worthy, not only of a wiſe human legiſlator, 
but even of Gon. | 

Moreover, upan the Suppoſition that the New Tefta- 
ment requires infant baptiſm, in the manner you plead 
it does; that is, without an expreſs declaration, or 
ever mentioning ſuch a practice; it will follow, that 
the derfis are quite right in denying the divine autho- 
rity of the New Teſtament: for ſurely the book (if there 
be ſuch a book ) that requires a practice which is not 
a deduction of reaſon, or a duty apparent from the na- 
ture of things, and yet never mentions it, cannot have 
the infinitely good and wiſe God for its Author. 

But the New Teſtament bears throughout, ſuch 


indelible marks of divinity as are ſufficient to convince - 
any impartial man, that, had infant baptiſm been an 


ordinance of Chriſt, it would have been there pre 
declared 
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declared to be ſuch. And I am really amazed that 
any ſerious believer of the divine authority of the New 
Teſtament, can imagine that that book warrants the 
practice in queſtion, ſeeing that both the law and the 
hiſtory of baptiſm there, are totally filent about infants, 
The baptized are conſtantly mentioned as profeſſed 
believers; and they are mentioned as men and women; 

but never as infants: And yet infants are frequent- 
ly mentioned on other occaſions ; that is, doubtleſs, 
When it ſo happened that they made, a part of the 
company. | 

The Jate worthy author of the Letters to biſhop 
Hoadly, which I have fo often mentioned, ſpeaking 
of the account, in the eighth chapter of Ads, of the 
baptiſm of the Samaritan converts, obſerves, that no- 


thing is to be found there but the baptiſm of profeſſed 


believers. The hiſtory (he adds) is ſo particular and 
exact, as to mention men and women: but there it 
ſtops. Had the ſacred hiſtorian- been a little more ex- 
plicit, in-a matter wherein we can know nothing but 
from plain declaration, and are leaſt of all left to our own 
reaſonings; had he, I ſay, been a little more explicit, 
and ſaid, men, women, and CHILDREN, if the fact 
were really ſo; it would have prevented much doubt 
and controverſy, But as in this ſame chapter, when 
he relates Sau!'s committing men and women to priſon, 
we naturally conclude, the perſecutor's rage did not 
go ſo far as to impriſon their infants; (at leaſt there 
is nothing on which to reſt a belief that he did) ſo 
from his ſtopping at men and women in his account of 
baptiſm, it ſeems he could go no farther, and ſays 
nothing of the baptiſm of their infants, becauſe he 


ane nothing of it. — — — — The writer of the 


Acts is careful to make expreſs mention of children in an 
hiſtorical 
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hiſtorical fact of much leſs conſequence, when children 


were really part of the company. Thus Acts xxi. 5. 


They all brought us on our way, WITH WIVES AND 
CHILDREN, fill we were out of the city, We may 
obſerve in another inſtance or two, how carefully the 
{ſcripture mentions children, when they were parties 
concerned. Matt. xiv. 26. They that had eaten were 
five thouſand men, beſide WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
ald, little children] And in the next chapter, 
which records another miracle of the like ſort, Matt. 
xv. 38. They that did eat were four thouſand men, BE- 
SIDE WOMEN AND CHILDREN. rj, little 
children; infants] — — — — — 
feeding ſo many thouſand men from ſuch ſcanty provi- 
ſion, would have been ſufficiently great and illuſtrious, 
without the additional circumſtance of women and children; 
but as they were parties concerned, they are mentioned. 

— — — — — [s it not exceedingly ſtrange, Sir, that 
we ſhould ns where find children mentioned, not ONCE 
mentioned, if it were the apoſtles cuſtom to baptize them 


with their parents? Theſe ſervants and apoſtles of - 


Chrift were no ſtrangers to baptiſm before the death 
of their maſter. They knew it, and practiſed it in 
John's time. But to whom did they then adminiſter it ? 
To the adult only : not to them and their infants 
for that is never ſaid, If afterwards they werg to un- 
derſtand and practiſe this rite ſo differently from what 
they had u before underſtood and practiſed ; if they 
were to baptize not only the profeflors of repentance 
and faith, but their offspring too; may we not expect to 
find ſuch difference expreſſed, either in their Lord's 
commiſſion, or in the authentic account of their practice, 
who baptized in obedience to his command ? But 


if 
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that it is not a New Teſtament ordinance; and if it 


tw 1 


if neither Chriſt nor his apoſtles have derlared infant 


_ baptiſm, how ſhall we know it to be their mind? 


In fine, I inſiſt upon it, that the total /ilence of the 
New Teftament relating to infant baptiſm is a plain and 


full proof that it is nat an ordinance of Chrift, but a 


_ 1 invention. (See Letters to Bp. Hoadly, 
O. 7. 5 : | | 

Since the New Teſtament does not warrant, or fo 
much as mention infant baptiſm, it cannot, I ſhould 
imagine, be of very great ſignification when, or by whom 


it was firſt introduced among chriſtians. The filence 


of the New Teſtament about it, is a ſufficient proof 


be not a New Teſtament ordinance, it is ſcarcely worth 
a chriſtian's while to beſtow much labour upon the 
queſtions relating to the time, place, and other circum- 
ſtances, of its orzgin. Some, however, have thought 
an inquiry about theſe matters, very proper and neceſ- 
ſary. And as it has been ſuppoſed that the exact time 
of the origin of this practice is not eaſily aſ- 
certained, it has been thence inferred; that it cer- 
tainly muſt be of apoſtolic extraction; ſeeing that had 
its Origin been of later date, we ſhould be able to diſ- 
cover that, in the writings of the fathers of the ſecond 
or third age: But this inference, if admitted, would 
prove too much — It would prove that infant-com- 
munion, the ſign of the croſs and ſponſors in baptiſm, 
anointing the baptized, and giving them milk and ho- 
ney, and even the doQtrine of trenſub/antiation, mult 
be of apoſtolic extraction too; ſince the exact time, 
and other circumſtances of their origin, are not 
more eaſily aſcertained than thoſe of infant baptiſm 
itſelf, | 
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Dt. Prieſthy, conſiſtently, indeed, with his own a- 
vowed principles, allows \the force of the above in fe- 
rence in favour of infant-communion, as well as of in- 
fant baptiſm. Bur, could he not ſee that it operates 
with equal effect in favour of numbers of other notions 
and ulages, which he, at the lame time, cilapproves 
of, and rejects with diſdain ?— — — — — Tis, Jurely, 
very unbecoming in ſuch a man as Dr, Prieſſley, who 
ſo conſtantly, and ſo confidently aſſumes the character 
of a free iquirer after truth, to trifle, as he moſt ſhame- 
filly does with the public, in bis writings on this 
ſubject.— — — - —Equally inconclufive and frivo- 
lous are his ſtriftures on the power of the Maſter of. 
a family (the patria poteſlas in the Eaſt :>— Whoſe 
character and profeſhon, uſually, it ſeems, very far 
aft. ted his wife, his children, and his ſervants, 
and indeed every thing that belonged to him. When 
the Vihivices (ſays he) repented, they made even their 
cattle to faſt, and wear ſackcloth, as well as them- 
ſelves; not that they could conſider their cattle as 
having any occaſion, to repent, but they did it in order 
to expreſs, in a ſtronger manner, their, own humility 

and contrition.” (See Jonah iii. 7. 8.) | 
 * Apreeably to theſe prevaling ideas {he adds) though 
circumciſion was a religious rite inſtituted as a ſymbol 
of the covenant between God and the deſcendants of 
Abraham by Iſaac and Jacob, yet not only was Iſh- 
mael circumciſed, . but alſo all the ſlaves of Abraham, 
who had no intereſt whatever in the promiſes made to 
him. The application of this rite therefore to Iſh- 
mael, and to the flaves of Abtaham, was no mote 
than'a neceſſary appendage to the circumciſion of 
Abraham himlelf, as inafter of the famil 5 According 
| P | to 


[ 116, ] 


tn this, the inſtruction. that God gave relating to hay 
Iſhmacl ard the flaves, muft have been quite unne- par 
ceflary and ſuperfluous, ſince they would have been of eur 
courſe circumciſed, if he had not faid one word about if 1 
them. - It was altogether needleſs and redundant |} wh 
for him to ſay to the pairiarch, He thut is bern in thine ſur 
beuſe, and ke that is bought with thy money, muſt needs le tab 
air cumaſed;, (Gen. xvii. 13) ſince that, it we may pos 

believe the doctor, would have unavoidably followed me 

bis own circumciſion, though God had ſaid nothing | 
about it; or, to uſe his own words, it was no mie than © cor 
the neceſſary appendage to the circumciſion of Ali aham him- ma 


ſelf as Majler of the ſamiy, | 
A litle atter, the doctor adds, There can be no 


doubt but that when the Jews in futuie ages made tha 

converts to their religion, they obliged every Maſter Ge 

of a family, both to ſubmit to this rite himſelf, and the 

likewiſe to {ce that all his houſhold, or / that depend- the 

ed upon him did the ſame.” ALL! ſurely not hs _ an 

wiſe, and the females of his family! yet, by the doct- Col 

or's rule, even they ought to have undergone ſome rep 

ſort of circumciſion {that of a finger or a toe at leaſt) ble 

as well as the males. lle adds, in the ſame unli- WW ha 

mited ſtyle, For the fame reaſon, whatever it had col 
expreſſed, the ſame people would, no doubt, have ani 

4 applied it in the ſame indiſcriminate manner, to the lik 
= Maſter of the family, and to all his houſhold.“ It was to 
natural thetefore (he ſubjoins) for the Apoſtles, and dif 

other Jews, on the inſtitution of baptiſm, to apply it = 

to infants, as well as to adults, as a token of the no 
profeſſion of chriſtianity by the Maſter of the family of 
only.'.—— Was it indeed? But was it not natural too, ba 


—D for them to declare that they did fo? Which yer they 
* en en een 


„ 4 
have never donc. The doctor, in the very ſame 
paragraph, denies that baptiſm is a ſubſtitute for cir- 
cumciſion, becauſe the ſcriptures EVER SAY $0, But 
if the ſilence of ſcripture be of force in the one cafe, 
why not in the other ?=—Such ſort of reaſoning, 
ſurely, will never recommend the dofor as an equi- 
table writer; — It will rather ſhew the irreſiſtible | 5 
power of prejudice, or the baneful effect of an EP 9 
ment to antichriſtian inventions, which is capable of 
making even doctor Prieſtley argue in the moſt in- "= 
conſiſtent, ſuperficial inconcſuſive and difingenuous | 
manner. (See Hiſt, Cor. Chriſt, vol. 2. Part vn) 
But, were the circumſtances of circumciſion, after all, 
owing to the particular cuſtoms of the country where 
that practice originated, or to the expreſs direction of 
God ?— Certainly to the latter. In like manner, 
the cireumſtances of baptiſm muſt entirely depend upon 
the particular inſtructions of the New Teſtament, 
and not upon the cuſtoms, or manners of 'Cifferent 
countries. One would conclude from the doctor's 
repreſentation, that the Goſpe) muſt be a very trafta- 
ble and complaiſant ſyſtem indeed; and that its ordi- 
nces in particular, are adapted to be wonderfull 
conformable to the temper and ways of the world; 
and withal, that the apoſtles ſet out in their miniftry 
like a pack of Jeſuit Miſſionaries, reſolved at any rate 
to accommodate themſelves to the humours of the 
different nations with whom they ſhould have to do; 
ln the Ee, in conformity to the peculiar 
notions there entertained of the power of the maſter 
of a family, they would, when ſuch an one believed, 
baptize along with him, and on account of his faith, 
all his adult children, ſervants and ſlaves; while * by 
| 2 
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af, or, at leaſt, in theſe northern nations of Europe, 
where no ſuch high notions are entertained of the 
authority of maſters, they would take guite a different 
methad, and exclude from baptiſm all the adults in a be- 
liever's houſe, that did not, like him, make a perſonal 
profeſſion of faith and repentance. —— According to 
the doctors ſcheme, the practicul uniformity of chrittiani- 
ty, is a mere chimera; for ſo far from being meant 
to be practically uniform, it is adapted to be in that view 
the muſt 'multiferm. religion under the Sun: not ex- 
cepting even the camelion ſy ſtem of the ſons of 
Loyala. tg TE Ya BN he 

You draw very different inferences from the ſilence 
of ſcripture, at leaſt in ſome. caſes, from what | do. 
»— — Becauſe infant baptiſm. is not mentioned in the 
New Teſtament you think it may be ſafely; practiſed; 


ſeeing that had not our Lord meant to allow that 


cuſtom, he would have mentioned it by way of pro- 
hibition: which you ſeem to think abſolutely neceſſary, 
becauſe infants were entitled to circumciſion under the 
law: But you ſhould conſider that the law has been 
aboliſhed by Chriſt, and is no longer our rule.— 
From the abolition of circumciſion. and the paſſover 
you infer that ſome rites muſt be ſubſtituted in their 
room under the goſpel; but there is no more reaſon: 
to expect ſuſtitutes for thoſe two rites! than for the 
other legal rites.— You might as well inſiſt that we 
ought to have ſubſtitutes too for the Jewiſh Feſtivals 
and High Prieſt, and ſo plead for the Pope's ſupremacy, 
and the religious obſervance of Chriſtmas, Eaſter and 
W hitſuntide,, as well as for infant baptiſm. 

The poſitive duties of the New Heſtament (of which 
baptiſm is one) take their liſe, nat from Old Teſtament 


rites, 


wr ] 


rites, but from the expreſs. command of” Jeſus Chriſty 
ſo that in performing theſe duties, the Old Teſtament” 
cuſtoms can be no rule to Chriſtians: The command 
of Chriſt, or the directions of the New Teſtament 
muſt be here our ſole rule. The law ot baptiſm id of 
a limited nature, and mentions on'y the proſeſſors of 
faith and repentance, as the proper ſubjects of that 
ordinance——-[ts filence about all others, amounts to 
a full prohibition of their admittance to baptiſm, agreee® 
able to the nature of all limited laws. My plea then, 7 
Sir, is this, that the law of baptiſm being totally ſilent | 
about infants, is equivalent to an expreſs prohibition to 


baptize them: an expreſs prohibition, therefore, would 


have been here quite redundant and uſeleſs——ftch” 
a. prohibition in the law of 'circumciſwn, in regard 


to the females, would not have been more ſo. 


Here I beg leave to obſerve, that according to your 
hypotheſis, the right of the females in Abrahams family 
to ſome external ſign, or ſome ſort of eircumeiſion, 


might be as well argued and as eaſily made out, from 
the tenor of the Abrahamic covenant, as the right of 
believers infants now to baptiſm. Take the following 
as a ſpecimen God promiſed Abraham, to be a God 


to him, and HIS SEED after him; (Gen. xvſi. 7.) Of 


this promiſe and covenant eircumeiſion was the token: 
(ver. 10, 11.) But ſurely the Almighty did not con- 
fine his promiſe and covenant to the male-ſecd of Abra 
bam. The diſtinction of ſex only, cannot make fo 
vaſt a difference, that the ſans of the patriarch were 
within the covenant, and his daughters out of it. Be- 
ſides, this covenant with Abrabam was the covenant 
of grace; that very covenant which contains the ſpi- 
ritual and eternal bleſſings of the Goſpel. Fut be it 


from | 


* ws ] 


from any one to think that the daughters of Abraham 


were excluded fuch à covenant. Being then within 


the covenant, they have a right to an external ſign 
and token of the covenant.— True, it is only ſad 


in expreſs words, every MAN-CHILD among you ſhall be 
circumci ſed. But certainly, ' Abraham and the Ih gelitet 
were not ſuch poor reaſoners, that they could not in- 
fer by analogy the right of the female. Abraham's 
daughters muſt not be caſt out of covenant: but to 
deny them an external ſign would be an excluſion of 


2 and leaving them to the wncovenanted mercies of 
54. | 


As to the origin of infant baptiſm, I can by no means 


allow that the date of. it may be fixed farther back 
than the former part of the third century. Cyprian is 
the very firſt you can produce as an advocate for it. 
The writings of Origen, eſpecially the tranſlations: of 


Ruffinus and Jerome, are not, as I before ſbewed, to 
be admitted as evidence of his ſentiments upon this 


ſubject. There is no knowing what paſlages are his, 
in thoſe books aſcribed to him, which you cite in ſup- 
port of your favorite practice. In addition to what I 


urged before on this head, let it be here obſerved, 
That Origen himſelf in one of his Epiſtles, complains. 


that his works were adulterated as it were before his 
own eyes. They did not ſpare him, it ſeems, whilft 
he was ale; no wonder Ruffinus [and Jerome] gave 
him no quarter when he was dead; arbitratily chang- 
ing, adding, and caſtrating the father without mercy.” 


(See The New Teflament, Greek and Engliſh, publiſhed: 
in the year 1729. vol. 2. Notes, p. 933-)—— Theſe 
rations, together with what I advanced in the 
latter part of the fourth letter, will ſufficiently. inva- 


lidate 
1 


1511 


lidate, with all impartial people, thoſe pretended teſ- 
timonies of Origen which you have breught forward 
in ſupport of infant baptiſm. 4 2192 
As to Tertullian, you cannot pretend to ſay that he 
was one of the patrons of infant baptiſm: He is indeed 
the very firit who mentions that practice; but he men- 
tions it with diſapprobation. Nor does he mention it as 
actually in_uſe at that, time, as [ before obſerved, 
but rather, as a point that was had in ſpeculation, 
or Was beginning then to, be agitated. His teſtimony, 
therefore, of whatever uſe it may be to me, can be 
of none at all to you. — He flouriſhed about the beginning 
of the third Century, in Africa, where infant baptiſm made 
its firfl appearance. | 30 "oe 
Fuſtin and Irenæus are the only fathers beſides, whoſe 
teltimon:es now demand my conlideration.—— Your 
plea that the latter favoured: infant baptiſm teſts upon 
the preſumption that by regenerated he meant baptized. 
To ſupport that preſumption, you urge, that Juſtin 
calls baptiſm regeneration. ——-Now ſuppoſing for ar- 
guments fake, that Jain by regenezation,. really 
meant baptiſm( which if he did, muſt certainly have been 
in an improper and corrupt ſenſe) yet that will not prove 
that ſrenæut, though he lived after him, meant fo, If 
Juſtin uſed the word improperly and corruptly, it does 
not follow that Irenzus did fo too. At any rate it 
muſt be uncertain, and therefore unpreued, that Irenzus 
by regenerated meant baptized : conſequently the paſſ- 
age referred to, does not amount to à proof that he 
held infant, baptiſm, in r 10 003. %% 
be firftot the paſſages you quote from Juſlin, re- 
fers only, as you yourſelf own, to adult-baptiſm, an d 
therefore can be no proof that Juſtin was a padebaptiff, 
As to his ſenſe of the word regeneration, it is nöt 


quite 


* 


- 
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Ae cckeer tba be meant by it lepti, It appears to 


me that he diſtinguiſhes Nic ee the bapiſſin of the 
converts he ſpeaks of, and their regeneration; and men- 


| tions the former as an argument far the latter. To 


"_—_ to be downright abſardity and 'nankk 


was evident from their being admitted to baptiſm. 


ſuppoſe him to mean by both the ſame thing, would be 


ſuppoſing him proving idem per idem (— 1 hey are bap- 


-tiſed, for they are baptized) and fo making his reaſon- 
13 Wberezs, 

his meaning in truth ſeems to be, that thoſe converts 
when brought to the water, having made a ptofeſſion 
of faith," where deemed and declared regenerated, as 
As to the words oi e Too efuxbrrevbnoay To Xfce, 
in your other quotation from Juſtin, I stall think they 


| may be juſtly rendered, were inſtrufted in Chrisi from 


 therr-childhoed. afraid, not diſcipled; the latter by 
no means agreeing, as Dr. Gil. obſerves, with Jattiß' 8 


uſe of the word; whereas the former perfectly agtees 


with it. (In . of which he refers to the . 
with Trypha, p. 258 and 272.) Inſtructed FRO 

their childhood ; 58 52 1N their childbood, or infaticy 
28 pædobaptiſis plead— a ſenſe which is maniteſtly 
»ebſurd, 38 I ſhewed beſore, p. 105. Wpekeas, in- 


ſiruted 'FROM' THEIR CHILDHOOD, 13 *Cbrift, is 


- quite intelligible and rational, and doubtleſs anſwers 
to 2 Tim. ii. 15. as I obſerved in my laſt tract. You 
attempt to ridicuſe what I ſaid there, as if Thad afficm- 
ed that the two paſſages are of a ſimilar und. | only 
meant that they are of a ſimilar fipmfication; and pat- 
ticularly that the t Taduy of Juſtin, and the, am Bpeps; 

of Paul are ſo. I am, &c. 
MY LET FER 


* * Plutardb, concerning Antipbon the ſon-of Sopbilus, 


which Mr. C. renders, having been diſcipled to bis. father, 1 leave _ 
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geriet hippie the very config 


manner in which the right of the ſeed of be-. 


eg to bapriſm is, daily aſſerted, it is abſolutely im- 
poſſible to prove it to be a doctrine that is according 


to godlineſs, or a pringiple worthy of the Lawgi ver of { aj 


the. Chriſtian Church; This right, you allow, in pro- 
ceſs of time expires; but you; cannot tell the day, the 


week, the month, or even the year of the childs age, 


in which that expiration takes place. Wat then, 
is to be done Na a parent happens to believe during 
the: ingermmec iate . ſpace, or, dubious. period of the 
child's life? Would yol baptize che child then, or nor? 

40 J0s baptize it you are, acting withovt a warrant : 


if you do not, there is a probability that vou 


PTS, it of its right, and, according to your on 
principles, even of a F molt | important privilege, Which 
of theſe. courſes, Sir, would, you take? Whichever it 
is you would prefer, you muſt be content to go in the 
dark, Your Jaw of baptiſm then, cannot furely be the 
production of a. good and. wile lawgiver (otherwiſe it 
would” doubtleſs, furniſh vou with inſtruCtion iq ſuch 


2 .caſs as hie) much le(s; can it be the production of 


zit an es 0494474 * eus 
to enjoy his own ſenſe ; for (to uſe the words of 55 Gill to My. 


Brekell)) \* I don't underſtand it; and [ſhould have thought that 


pobyreuras, de To rare might | have. been tender d 
more intelligibly, as well as more truly. infirufed by Bi: Farbe; Gince, 
28 it follows, his "OY was an Oravor.” 
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Je fans ( Chriſt, the beſt and wiſeſt of all lawgivers,— 


It 15 tar mae hike the contrivance cf an Epyptjun taſk- 
maile To requie, without fail, to baptize the 
iced of bel. evers under a certain age, and yet not to 
tell you what that, age is, mult be altogether as un- 
reaſonable as the terms impoſed in Egypt upon the 
oppretied Iſraclites. Here again, according to that well 
known and equitable rule, Render unto Ceſar the 
things which ate Ceſars,“ 1 find myſelf conſtrained \to. 
render unto; Antichritt the law of infant baptiſm, as his 
undoubrcd right and property. 

Von infer the right of behevers infints to baptiſm, 
from its being faid (Acts i Il. 30.) The promiſe is unte 
you and to your Children, and (1 Cor. vii. 14.) Now 


are they (the children of a believing parent) holy. But 


thoſe paſſages, if admitted here, would prove too much: 
—— They would even prove a right to baptiſm when 
the child is grown up, as well as in the ecarlieft pe- 
riod of its life, The original word there rendered 
children evidently means the of ; pring in general, and 
is by no means to be limited to thoſe of one week 
7 one year old. Tera, (fays Leigh, in his Critica 
Sacra) is a general word, which in ſeriptute and other 
writers is uſed to ſet forth all forts of children, of 
what ſex, of what age, of what degree ſoever they be. 
Tenor, the wordhere uſed (fays the judicious Mr, Barker, 
upon the latter of thoſe paſfages) is not confined 
to young children, but means a perſon's child of what- 
ever age; Tixva Ts Ag⁵ means» all the Jews, 
rea Ts Orcs thoſe who deres God, Texva Tng WON 
the inhabitants of a city.” In ſhort, Sir, the above 


paſſages are juſt as much to your * as the fit 


verſe of the book of Eſther. 


Of the Houſboldt aid to be baptized, you fay ( Rei, 
p. 70.) that you *Qtill think it al right to Pe | 
or. 


I em Ds rr — — 
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of me a cſear and untquivaca! prog, that there tons nor 
one" infant, ns, not one lite child in ſuch houſbolis. Would 
you give up the argument if | were to produce ſuch 
a proof? ] really cannot think you would. The plain- 
eſt proofs from me hitherto, have ſtood for nothing 
with you. To what purpoſe then ſhuld I give vou 
ſuch a proof in this caſe? But why do jou not give 


a clear and unequivocal proof that. there were infants, 


or that there was ſo much as one little child in thoſe 
houſholds *—— That indeed would be doing ſomething. 
But the truth is, you caunot bring ſuch a proofj that 
is, you cannot prove the affirmative, which yet is your 
proper work; and therefore to keep yourſelf in coun- 
tenance, and draw off the readers attention from your 
very humiliating ſituation, you forſooth, call upon me, 
in a moſt A to come forward; and at my 
peril, prove the NEGATIVEI Now, Sir, it is certain 
that the inſpired writers do not mention infants as a 
part of thoſe houſholds that were baptized. Is not 
that a ſufficient proof that there were no infants there ? 
—— eſpecially when it is remembered how careful they 
were to mention infants upon other, and even far 
leſs important occaſions, when they were really par- 
ties concerned? — At leaſt, this is a proof, and even, a 
clear and unequivocal proof, that they, yea and that the 
Holy Gros did not mean we ſhould believe that there 
were any infants, no, not ſo much as ene little child, in 
thiſe houfſholds : And this is quite ſufficient for my 
purpoſe. _ ETD 


The reflections you were pleaſed to caſt upon 
Mr. M *Lean, in your reply to what I had advanced 
upon this ſubject in my laſt tract, induced me to ſend 
that gentleman one of your books, that he might, 
if he thought proper, virdicate his conduct, which, 
otherwiſe, I ſhould conſider as my own duty. w— 
| Au Conſe- 
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Conſequently, my worthy friend wrote me the follow, a! 
ing letter, with full permiffiont9 lay it before you and 2 
the public. n 1 k . J | tete 4 q. 
2 * TE Tere 2 ay 1 W Pt 
| _ v3 — —— Wire d 
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IN Mr. Carter's Remarks on your. Obſervations on | fo 
2. — ſprinkling I find very little argument. Others, b: 
owever, may perhaps, be of a different opinion, and ſc 
hence it may be proper to ſay ſomething by way of Qr 
reply. Neither my time at preſent, nor the boundg da 
of a ſingle ſheet, will permit me to enter fully into the m 
ſubject; and there is the leſs occaſion as you inform th 
me that you intend to publiſh, His M 
Letter 1. is taken up with his own vindication.,. 1 as 
hope you will do him all manner of juſtice... In | 
Letter Il, He till contends that the words bapto and 30 
baptizo ſignify any mode of waſhing, particularly ſprink- A 
ling and pouring, but he has not produced ane paſſage C] 
where they muſt neceſſarily be ſo underſtood, Neither ve 
Mark y11. 4. nor Luke xi. 38 mention what; he calls of 
wnbaptized hands. There is no fuch 26110 Na in all on 
the ſcripture that I know; and tho' there were, it in 
would not favour either ſprinbling or pouring, for hands mi 
are not ordinarily waſhed in fach ways. oe EN bu 
knows that Nipte is the word for waſhing hands, Mark - 
VII. 2. 3. and that the bqptiſm,, ver. 4. is ſuch as for 
was pertormed on cups, brazen veſſels, tables or beds, val 
whe is: expreſſed Lev. xt. 32. by putting them into Jo 
water. Tho' the Jews held things unclean which du 
really were not ſo, yet they are not blamed for uſing ſpe 
3 d. ferent mode of elcanſing from that preſcribed 4 ar 
| N {51 by 
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the law for things ceremonially polluted, The, 25 
baptiſms mentioned. Heb. IX. 10, muſt fignify the 


divers bathings preſcribed, both to prieſts and 8 0 | 


perſons, on different occaſions; . becauſe the apoſt] 

diſtinguiſhes ſprinkling from theſe baptiſms by -another 
word ver. 13. And the law diſtinguiſhes dipping, 
ſpiinkling and pouring as three different actions Lev, 


IV. 6. 7.—— lf the law does not command one man 


to take another, and plunge him under water, maſt it 
ſollow that Chriſt does not command one man thus to 
baptize another? — I know: not where he finds thy 
ſcrip:uce uſing the (derivative). word baptizo, i when 
anly pace of the body was waſhed.” If you do, pray 
daſh out this, and conceal my ignorance, The pri- 
mitive hapto, is indeed uſed to expreſs the dipping (not 
the waſhing) of a finger Luke xvI. 24. and an hand 
Mat. xxvII 23. but theſe may be as eftectually dipped 
as (the Whaie: body- . Jn; uu DG ft ts 

Letter III. He inſiſts that the promiſe Acts ii,” 38. 
39. is the promiſe made to Abraham, becauſe the 
Apoſtle mentions that promiſe on another occaſion. 
Chap, ini. 19. 25. (ſtrange; logic el 
becauſe the promiſe of Abraham includes the promiſe 


of the ſpitit Gal. iii. 19—25. as if that was the. 


only promiſe of the ſpirit which Peter could refer, to 
in Act, ii! Vet Peter ſpeaks not a word of the pro- 
miſe made to Abraham in the whole of that diſcourſe, 
but cites at large the promiſe of the ſpirit from Joel 
——-Shews its begun accompliſhment in what was then 
ſeen or heard, and applies it to the Jews. nearly in the 
very words of that Prophet 


but neither the promiſe. to Abraham nor that in Joel 


ſpeak of infants, * They which are of faith, the ſame . 


are the children of Abraham.“ Gal. iii. 7. They which 


bs of faith are bleſſed with faithful Abraham,” 4 95 
2 


— 
— 
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—comp.. ver, 39. with 
Joel ii, 32. —gy the children he underſtands infants; . 


f 


tinguiſh the holineſs of the children from that of the 


1] 
And they ** receive the promiſe of the ſpirit thro' faith,” 
or believing, ver. 14. In Joel there is no mention made 
of 'any children but the fons and daughters who ſhould 
Prophe upon receiving the extraordinary gifts of the 
ſpiritz and theſe are evider.tly the CHILDREN” the Apoll. 
eaks f. By all that are afar off” he under{tands 
tiles. But whether Peter by that expreſſion intends 
Gentiles (which, from many conſiderations, is not very 
likely) or only on. iP ens it makes all one as to 
the argument, ſince he reſtricts t 
whom, the Lord ſhall call; and none can appear to us 
the called of the Lord, but ſuch” as comply with 
his call to faith and repentance. He ſays 
Letter IV. The Apoſtle's words (1 Cor. vii. 14.) 
plainly imply, that in conſequence of one of the 
parents profeſſing the chriſtian faith, their children are 
holy; whereas if both were unbelieving their children 
would be unclean.“ But his words imply no ſuch 


— ung. The Apoſtle ſays nothing of the lawful child- 


ren of two unbelieving parents, nor does he give the 
leaſt hint that ſuch are unclean. Neither does he make 
the holineſs of the children a conſequence of one of the 
parents profeſſing the chriſttan faith; but of the un- 
believing parent being ſanctified. The unbelieving 
wife (ſays he) is ſanctified by the huſband; elſe were 

r children unclean; but now” (fince the unbelieving 
party is ſantified) “are they holy.” Now, what kind 
of holineſs is it, that thus depends upon the holi- 
neſs of an unbeliever? Not an holineſs of nature 


(fays Mr. Carter) — but an holineſs in themſelves, 


i. e. an holineſs of flate derived to them from the 
believing parent's covenant, or that new coven- 
ant in which the believing parent is intereſted ; 
and therefore a further halineſs than that of the unbe- 
lieving parent.” But where does the apoſtle thus diſ- 


un- 


its the promiſe to thoſe only 


( 12g ] 

undelieving parent? If the childrens holineſs i is «effi 
ved from the believing parents covenant, the holineſs 
of the unbeliever mult be more tmmediately fo ; "becauſe 
it is the medium thro* which the holineſs of the child- 
ren is derived, and without which they would be unclean, 

—< elſe were your children "unclean ;* and therefore the 
childrens holineſs cannot be a further halineſs than that 
of the unbelieving parent thro* which it comes, but 
mult of neceſſi:y de of the very ſame kind; for new 
covenant holineſs can never depend in any ſenſe upon 
the ſanctifiemion of an unbeliever; nor does it depend 
upon the ſanctification of the believing parent himſelf,” 


or even upon the legitimacy of the natural birth. Tte | 


baſtard children of unbelievers may have new covenant 
holineſs, and the legitimate childien of believers want 
it. I do not ſay that the holineſs of the children is 
originally derived from the holineſs of the unbelieving 
parent. The holineſs of both is originally” de- 
rived from the ordinance” of God, making 
the one a lawful wife to the believer, and conſequently 
the other a lawful iflue, which was not the caſe under 
that Jaw whereby Old Iſrael were ſeparated ' from the 
nations. This is the only ſenſe which ſuits the apolties 
argument, and the ſcruples of the believing Corin- 
thians, Mr. Carter's account of the childrens holineſs 
agrees neither with the holineſs of the Old nor —_ 
Covenant, but is only a picce of corrupted Tadaifut. 
muſt not ſtay, however, to examine it. He ſays ri 
ſtate of the undelieving parent neither is nor can be de- 
clared holy; yet the apoſtle declares that the unbeliev- 
ing wife (accu) is made boly; ; muſt ſhe not there- 
fore be holy? and what more is declared of the child- 
ren? Goodwin's remark upon the uſe of an inſtead 
of xabaęa is mere trifling. 
Letter V. begins with the argument from Mark * 
13, 14. Where 1 find nothing worth noticing except 
| the 


YT» 6 

the. following quotation . (By ſuch wie muſt ünder⸗ 
ſtandd little ones properly ſo called. Granted—*but not 
all ſuch, ſince the perſons, who brought theſe, infants 
or little ones to Chriſt, were, without doubt fit ſollowers, 
or. ſuch, as bad an high veneration tor bim-——they, were 
ews, not heathens,” &c. All this may, be very true 


(vun rwe] of ſuch, has any the leaſt, reference. (Toy 
TeooPeguont) 10 thoſe who brought them The words are 
not, of the children ef /ub as bicught, them; 
pure of uch, (raider,  litile children) it, the 

ingdem of God ; i. e, the kingdom of God in- 


dcludes ſuch young ſubjects as theſe. | Here is no di- 


ſtinguiſhing of children by the chatacter of their pa- 


rents, . Nor does this paſſage aſtord the leaſt warrant 


for baptizing them, but the contrary... They. were 
not brought to be baptized, | Jeſus bithſelf did not 
baptize them, for he baptized none, John xv. 2. Nor 
did he command his diſciples to do it; nor would they 
have forbidden infants to have been brought unto him 
had they been uſed to baptize ſuch The kingdom of 
Cad here. evidently means bis inviſibie kingdom, for it 
is ſuch as none can enter, but thoſe. who receive it as 
little children, ver. 15. or ate converted and become 
as. little children, Mat. xvili.. 3. Whereas many 
enter his viſibla kingdom who are not really converted, 
Mat. xxv. 113. Vet to this laſt only does baptiſm 
delong; for this good reaſon, becauſe it is not admi- 

niſtered by Ciriſt himſelf who knows whom be hach 
choſen, bat by fallible men, who can judge only by the 
e ee e den 


Id is of little confi quence whether we grant baptiſm 
to have come in place of cireumciſion or not, provi- 
ded we keep clear the diſtinction between the children 
of the fleſh and the, children the pramiſe, which runs 
thro? the whole New Teſtament, and is particularly 


ſtated 


or any thing I know; but where do we; learn that, 
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fiated Rom. 1x. and Gal. iii and 1v. This dillive- 
tion cuts down at ance all the arguments from circumse 
ciſion. With this ſcripture dittinRtion in our eye, WE 
may freely admit, that as circumciſion belonged to all 
the fabi feed of Abraham undet the old covenanit, who 
were known to be ſuch by their natural birth ; fa 
does baptiſm belong to all the /p/rit44! feed of Abra- 
ham under the New Covenant, when, they appear to 
be ſuch by the  confeffion of their faith in Chriſt. 
Mr. Carter. endeavours to confound this diſtinction: 
% Where. (ſays he) does the Holy _ apply the 
term carnul ſeed to the infants of believers? Is not carnal 
uſed always to denote the character of adults who 
live according to the deſire of the ficfh and of the mind? 
This diſtinction therefore, the carnal and fpiritual ſeed. 
of Chriftians is totally without ſoundation.“ p. 48, 51. 
Ihe term carnal is frequently applied to things 
as well as perſons; ſee Rom. XV. 27. 1 Cor. ix. 114 
2Cor: iii. 3. Heb. vii. 16 and IX. 10. When ap- 
plied to adults, it generally marks ſomething bad in 
their character or conduct, but not always to that ex- 
tent he mentions; for it is applied to chriſtians, 1 Cor. 
iii. 1, 3, 4. But the expreſſion he excepts to is carnal 


ſeed; and where does he find this uſed to denote the 


character of adults in diſtinction from that of infants ? 
Were there none of believing Abrahams children a 
carnal ſeed in their infancy? How then were they 
c the children of the fleſh, Rom. 1x. 8. © born after- 
the fleſb Gal. iv. 237 But he has miſtaken us al- 
together; for we do not divide the infant offspring of 
Chriſtians into their carnal and ſpiritual feed. We 
affirm that ds the ſeed of Chriſtians; they are all carnal 
becauſe in this relpe& Chriſtians are only the. fathers 
of their fleſh, or carnal part, in diſtinction from God 
the father of ſpirits, _—_ Xils 9. That * 

it 


F 


„ F 
born of the fleſh is fleſh, ” or, carnal, let it ſpring of 


whom it may, Joh. in. 6. Further, we affirm, that 


the infants of Chriſtians are in their firſt birth 
Shapen in iniquity and conceived in fin,” Pſal. 51. 5. 

and are by nature the children of wrath even as others,” 
Eph: ii. 3. The fr ft late even of the children of God. is 
carnal, aud this commences with their very exiſtence, 
and continues till they are changed. In both theſe ſenſes 


they may very pre perly be called their carnal ſerd. But 


it is quite improper to call the believing children of 
Chriſtians their ſpiritual ſeed ; for as believers, they are 
the children of God, Gal. iii. 26 ——the ſeed of 
Abraham, ver. 29. ue children of Jeruſalem 
which is from above, the free woman, Chap. 1v: 26, 31. 
And, in this reſpect, not the children, but pee of 
the ir believing parents. Indeed, if the parents are 
inſtrumental in begetting them to the faith, they may 


in that ſenſe be called "their children, as Timothy Was" 


Paul's ſon, I Tim. 1. 2. And the Galatians his 
little children, Gal. * 10. But this relation is not 
peculiar to parent and child, nor can it take place in 
mere infancy; ; beſides, the children may ſometimes be 
inſtrumental in converting their parents. | 

Letter VI. Contains ſome © teſtimonies: from the 


ancients; but as he „cannot feel himſelf in the leaſt 


moved by the authority of ſuch ancients to believe 
that immer ſion was the practice of the Apoſtles of 
Chriſt who injained the churches to do all things de- 
cently.” p. 17. he cannot with any good grace urge 
their authbeity upon us for Infant Sprinkling contrary 
to the commiſſion and uniform practice of the Apoſtles, 
ſuppoſing there were any ſuch authority to produce 
beſore the latter end of the ſecond century, which 
I believe there is not. I ſhall therefore proceed 
to 

Letter 
1. 


4 
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Letter VII. Wherein he handles the Argument 


from the baptiſm of whole houſes, In reply to the 
quotations from my pamphlet, he charges me wich 
« begging the que ſtion, or taking for granted the point 
in debate.“ p. 72. and with groſsly miſrepreſenting, 
and treating with injuſtice Mellrs Glas and Hyddles: 
ſton,” p. 74. 81. \ 11 | 1 Tz 

In anſwer to the firſt charge I ſhal! tite the queſtiong, 
and ſee which of us has begged it. The queſtion on 
point in debate, if I miſtake. not, is this, Whether 
there were any infants baptized in theſe, houſes? Is 
denied there were—— 1, Becauſe in all the accounts 
of theſe houſes, there is not. a word ſaid of infants 
or of their baptiſm; ſor this I referred; to the paſſages 
themſelves. 2. Becauſe it is affirmed , of all that 
were baptized in theſe houſes, that, they beliæuad, re- 
joiced, &c. This alſo, 1 reſted upon the Autharityt 
of theſe accounts, which was the beſt I could produce 
1 know nothing, therefore, which I have falten ſon 
granted; except it be this, that Infants cannat be (aid 
to believe, rejoice, &c. And for this I ſhall, only ap- 
peal to common ſenſe. It might reaſonably be ent 
pected that the Pædobaptiſts, however fimlys pere 
ſuaded of their favourite point upon other grounds, 
would candidly give up theſe houſes as unſerviceable 
to their cauſe; but i ſtead of this they, with much 
confidence, beg one queſtion after another in every 
ſtep of the argument. - 1. They beg leave to aſſert 
that there were infants in theſe houſess and. 
They beg alſo ta be excuſed, from proving ity thinking 
they have ſufficiently acquitted themſelves, when they 
put it upon us to prove the negative, Should we tell 
them there are many houſes . without infants, and that 
therefore their aſſertion is at beſt but uncer tain 
Should we come a little cloſer to the point, and Fe- 
| . mind 
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mind them, that the ſcripture informs us af! in theſe 
houſes heard "the Word and believed, which infarits were 
not capable of, and that therefore their aſſertion is 
evidently falſe 3 they will then — 3. Beg to have it 
granted, that it was only the parent, not the houſe, | 44 
that believed and rejoiced; or, if that will not do, fa 
that the word à EI fignifies only the adult part of a 

- Houſe, and that the other part conſiſted of "infants, gr 
Should we, tor arguments ſake, grant them the un- H 
ſeriptutal ſupp i on, that there werk ihian's in theſe h 
houſes, they have 4. lo beg the ueſtion as ſu 
to their baptiſm. How ſo f Is it not ſaid expreſely, re 
tat ALL in theſe houſes were baptized? True; but n 
they have already brog:g that the word ALL might — 
frenify ony a PART, i. e. the adult part of a houſe, 9 
therefore it can conclude for the baptiſm of none elſe; el 
f 

h 
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ſo that to make out the baptiſm of theſe Traginary 
infants, they are obliged to reverſe their former peti- 
tion, and to beg they may be comprehended in the word 
ALL, ſrom which they before excluded them. In 
hort, when all in a houſe are faid to believe, they are 
obliged to feſtrict it to adults; but when al in — 
paſſage, and in the very honſe, are ſaid to 

, extend it to rote Nopp 1 bezog 

they tale it for grantcd there were infants in theſe 
bi houſes, and that Ker were proper ſubjects of baptiſm, 

| which is the very point in debate. I am afraid there is 
„ ſomething worſe than begging the queſtion. in this manner „ 
of arguing. It looks too like handling the word of God 

berrtfully, Mr. Carter's queſtion, (p. 72 ) muſt de . 
anſwered by him and his friends — we have nothing | 
to do with it. I ſhall put it with a very little varia- 
tion, "and let him anſwer it if he can: ©By "what 
rules of juſt and fair interpretation can the Peda. 
baptiſts prove that "the fame mage of expreſſion Which" 


5 

chey explain in one ſenſe, when uſed of 22 
. A rSoiciug, 890 be under ſtaod in à 4 
point of view, when applied“ to . — nouſe bap 9 7 
If in the former” caſe it can re only 
adults, <* why, in the latter, mult it be [irciched any 
farther ? cor pt k — 2: 14 | 

With reſpect to his other charge: viz. That [ 
groſely miſrepreſent, and treat with der, Glas anf 
Huddleſton I need ſay very little in reply to it, fince 
he has, by pubhſhing their own words more fully, 
ſufficiently vindicated' me from that charge, I baue. 
repreſented Mr. Huddleiton as maintaining that 
none in Cornelius's houſe feared God but himſelf 
= that the account of Cornelius hearing, believing, 
and receiving the Holy Ghoſt, is not true an 
that he treats it as a falſhood, that Paul and Silas 
ſpike the word ot the Lord to any in the jayler's 
boſe beſides himſelf. 1 have alſo repreſented Mr. 
Glas as denying, that any in the jayler's houſe re- 
joiced and believed in God but himſelf; and as mak-_ 
ing the jay ers rejoicing'to be not (as we rend i, 
but in the whale hauſe. Theſe are the expreſſions in 
pamphl.t which Mr. Carter finds fault with 3 -and-how 


far they ſupport bis chacge of groſs ee ai 
injuſlice let the following contraſt determine. | 


SCRIPTUR E. 4 een dhles unn, 


T | This is not a ſakcient; ann 
0 . tae 4 tion for us to be aſſured that 

HE Sacred hiſtorian tells us any 
that Cornelius l er. of theſe all pra ed to God, gave 
man, and one that feared God -alms, &c- As did Cornelius him- 


ſelf----JIt is ſaid that he fear 

("av Tei OP: ive <4 uin God with all bis bouſe ty — Gat = 
with all * — * wm 2+ | without any violente'done*to 
Sa) | _ | \ words, ſignify his . 
1 fear of God in his)houſe, in hie 

I , | prayers and good works---It can- 
not be affirmed in thefearof God, 
he had any houſe elſe but little 
Children, Hudd. Let. p. 22. 5 
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n 4 Jon 334 4 43, 
v+£ of we fame hooks by Corne- 


forme of his 


it is written, „The 
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oly Gboft fell on all them which 
beard the word, ver 44, And 
Peter ſays, God “ purified” their 


arts by faith.” Chap. 15. 9. 


Of the jayler and his houſe it s n fairly app. 
5s alſo ritten, that Paul and Silas Jau from any thing faid in the 


« ſpake unto, him the word of the 


D 


bnd ge hint of the houſe of 
Cornelius hearing, believing, or 
receiving the Holy Oboſt, 
p- 54 * am 43 "4 
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Silas had any other hearer from 


n (au Taos Tos ev TRA |, jaylert houſe befides himſelf, 
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Werte furcher told that the jayler 


( ον av Teaifev- 
ng r Oe) << rejoiced, believ- 


ver. 34 *. 
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with all bis houſe ** 
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It is ſaid ver. 34. that he be- 
lie ved; and there is no mention 
of any other believing but him- 
ſelf. The text ſays, that be be- 


ved Ged, rejoicing in the whole 
| houſe---This joy was his who fell 
down before Paul and Silas. It 
I | was he that rejoiceq believing in 


God. SGlas's works, vol. 2. 
3 p · 129. 


When Mr. Carter has fairly reconciled the above 
columns, I ſhall freely take with bis charge of 77 
miſrepreſentation; but if the Scripture account of all the 

in the firſt column be really contradicted by Glas 


and Huddlefton in the 1%; and.if Mr. Carter cannot 


make it appear that I have put any other ſenſe on their 
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words than what agrees with the whole drift of their 
reaſoning, then I expect, from his profeſſed regard to 
juſtice, that he will acknowledge his charge groundleſs. 
It is indeed of little moment to me whether he do o 
or not, but it may be of ſome conſequence to himſelf. 
hut then it ſeems I have ſaid, that “ they treat 
the ſeripture narration as'a-fal/hoad.” 1 neither ſaid nor 
meant woos that they avowedly deny the veracity of 
the Hered 


J ſaid, and ſtil] maintain, 
| that 
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whole narration, that Paul and 
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that they flatly contradict, or deny what, in the aboye; 
inſtances, the inſpired hiſtorian plainhy and expreſs)y af, 


firms; and this I call treating it as fab; for how. 
elſe do men treat falſhood? It will not exculpate hem, 


from this charge to lay, „they underſtood the ſacred 


hiſtorian's words in, a different hight; ”” for the ſcrip- 
ture may be as effectually treated as a falſhood by con- 
tradicting its true ſenſe, as by denying its authority. The 
Jews admitted the divine authority of the Old Teſta- 
ment ſcriptures, | profeſſed the higheſt veneration fot 
them as the word of God, and allo. believed that they 
teſtified of the Meſſiah; yet by denying the, true ſenſe. 
of that teſtimony, and its application to Jeſus, they. 
made God a liar. 1 Joh. 5. 10. Will Mr. Carter call 
this a groſs miſrepreſentation? or can he ſay any thing 
in vindication of his brethren, - that may not with e- 
qual juſtice be pled for the Jews? did not they under/tand 
the words of Moſes and the prophets in a different light 
from that in which Chriſt and his Apoſtles viewed them? 
and did they not give their reaſons for taking them in 
that ſenſe © yet the true reaſon was © they loved dark- 
neſs rather than light,” Joh. 3. 19. And this mult, 
in ſome degree, be ſtill the Teafon why men now, as 


well as then, pervert the ſeriptures, and argue againſt 


their plain ſenſe. "They may, hke many of the Jews, 
be very ſerious in their oppoſition to the obvious ſenſe 
of Scripture; but ſome darling luſt, or favourite point, 
is the real cau'e of ſuch oppolition, :I noticed that 
Mr. Glas makes the jayler's rejoicing to be not in 
God, but in the whole hiuſe; and ia what other ſenſe 
could [ underſtand his tranſition of the text? | Heats 
firms, „The text ſays that he believing God, rejaiced 
in the whale houle.” If this rendering is juſt it can 
never appear from the text that his rejoicing. Was! in 
God, for the words refer it immediately to the 9 
; oule; 
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houſe. Where then is the groſs miſiepreſentation com- 
plained of in this particular? I have elſewhere proved 
that Mr. Glas's criticiſm on this paſſage is falſe, and 
that our tranſlators have rightly rendered rawms, with 
all his hwſe; and all that Mr. Car er offers in 1eply 
is, that he “ does not think Mr, Glas's criticiſm in the 
leaſt enervated by any thing there offered againſt it.“ 

Hut he ought not to have, paſſed it over in this flight 


manner. The meaning of the text depends on the ſenſe 


of that word, and therefore he ſhould give ſome reaſon 
why he adopts Mr. Glas's criticiſm in oppoſition to our 
tranſlation, or elſe fairly give it up as a perverſion of 
Dear Sir, 
Yours with all due reſpect, 
8 DN 6h ARCHIBALD Mc LEeaY,” 
Edinburgh, March 27. 1783. | 


Having now, Sir, laid before you Hr. M Lean's 
defence (which I cannot but conſider as a ſufficient ex- 
culpation of that part of his conduct which you thought 
fit to arraign in your laſt tract) I ſhall conclude this 
letter with juſt obſerving, that the words you quote 
(p. 32.) from Eph. vi. 1. and Col. iii. 20. only 
ſhew, that there were ſome young people, or children 
(noT infants) along with their parents, among the 
members of the antient churches of Epheſus and 
Coloſſe which does not in the leaſt contradia_ my 
principles. I am, Sir, yours &c. 
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STRAY AGING ES"; and Asp bs ll 
ſome of. the principal ingredients i in the con poſition. 

of the doctrine of infant baptiſm, Some of the latter 
have been pointed, out already, page 195 to which 
many more might be eaſily added: and as a ſpecimen of 
the former [ beg leave to lay before you the following. 
quorations, Mr. JohN WESLEY affirms (Preſer- 
vative, p. 160.) that, If infants are guilty of origi- 
nal fin in the ordinary way, they CANNOT, be ſaved, . 
unleſs this be waſhed away by. baptiſm,” '——Mr, 
WHITEFIELD, on John iii. 5. (Works, vol. iv. 
p. 355. 356.) aſks and anſwers in the following man- 
ner, Does not this verſe urge the ahſolute neceſſity of 
water baptiſm? Yes, where it may be had; but howW 
God will deal with perſons unbaptized we cannot tell.” 5 
Mx. Mar rar] Henry in different parts of his 
Treatiſe on Baptiſm lately publiſhed, and now ſo much 
cried up, talks at the following rate. „Such are the 
privileges which attend the ordinance Tof baptiſm] that 
if our Miſter had bid us do ſome great thing, would 
we not have done it, rather than come ſhort 0 them? 
much more when he only faith unto us, waſh and be 
clean; waſh and be C:R1STIANS. Zaptiſm wreſts the 
keys of the heart out of the hands of the ſtrong man 
armed, thit the poſſeſſion may be ſurrendered to him 
whoſe. iight it is, — The water of baptiſm. is DESI GN=, 
ED for gur cleaning from the ſpats and defiiements of tibe 
Heſb. In baptiim our names are engraved upon the breaft- 
8 fy late Fe 
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flute of this great High Prieft. — This then is the effi- 
cacy of baptiſm ; it is putting the child's name into the 
goſpel grant — We ate baptized into Chriſt's death; 
7. e. God doth in that ordinance, ſeal, confirm, and 
make over to us, AUL the benefits of the death of Chrift. 
—InFAnT BAPTISM eat an HEREDITARY relation 
to God, that comes to us by DESCENT. * wm Þ heſe writ- 


ere, Sir, are the oracles of a very great part of the devout 


Pædobaptiſts of this kingdom. Nothing is more com- 
mon .than for their diſciples-and admirers to allege, 


that the Baptiſts, forſooth, lay too great /ireſs upon the 
ordinance of baptiſm ! Had they found in the writ- 
ings on our fide of the queſtion but the tenth part 
of the extravagance to be found in thoſe of their own. 


darling doQors, there might have been ſome reaſon in 


ſuch en allegation: Stili, however, the charge would 


come with very ill grace from them — That W:/ley and 
Whitefield ſhould talk in the above ſtrain is not to me 


very marvellous. When they talk extravagantly they 
talk in character; and talk what is ſure of being taken 


in good part, and deemed edifying by their followers : 
But that Horry ſhould be capable of ſetting ſuch an 
example in that line, as even they could ſcarcely venture 
to imitate, muit ſurely be in no ſmall degree ſurprizing : 


Nor can it, | apprehend, be ſufficiently accounted for 


upon any other principle than that of the faſcinating 


and befooling tendency of a rivetted attachment to an 
antichriſtian invention. It is rather unfortunate for 


the memory of Mr, Henry that his Treatiſe on baptiſm, 


like too many poſthumous publications, had the hard 


fate of falling into the hands of an Editar whoſe zeal 
far exceeds his diſcretion. 


* See Boorn's P edobaptiſm Fxamized p. 230. 231. 2432.--This 
very judicjous publication, which I ſincerely recommend to the candid y 


peruſal of all ſerious Pædobaptiſts, came not ipto wor” till after 
the foregoing ſheets were printed off. Plow, ' Raw LVM 5 
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Notwithſtanding all that you have ſaid. to the con- 
trary, I am ſtill of opinion that Peter by ALL THAT 
ARE Ar AR OFF (Acts ii. 39.) did n mean the Gen- 
tile 1, Becauſe you and your children and all that 
are afar off, even as many as the Lord aur God fhall call, 
eyiqently anſwers to Mount Zion and Feruſalem, and 
the REMNANT whom the Lord /þall call, in Joel, it. 32. 
nd bath moſt obviouſly intend The Fews reſiding in 
[udea, and thoſe diſperſed abroad. or ſettled afar of 
among the Gentiles. The prophets, indeed, fre- 
_ quently foretold the calling of the Gentiles ; but Joe! 
could not properly call them a REMNANT, any more 
than the inhabitants of Judea and Jeruſalem : Where- 
as the diſperſed Jews might with great propriety be 
diſtinguiſhed by that term. 2. The practice of the 
Apoſtles and primitive miniſters, plainly ſhews that it 
was the Jews ſcattered abroad, that Peter meant by 
theſe afar off; for ſome of them preſently went to preach, 
to thoſe Jews : but it does not appear that they would 
ever have gone to the Gentiles, if they, had not te- 
ceived a clear and unexpected direction from heaven 
for that purpoſe. —3 When the firſt Gentile converts 
received the Holy Ghoſt, the Jewiſh believers pre- 
ſent were a/tonyhed : (Acts x. 45.) which clearly in- 
dicates that they had not known or thought before, 
that the promiſe of the ſpirit belonged to the Gentiles, 
—4. That thoſe afar off, in Eph. ii. 17, means 
the gentiles, is no proof that it means them in Adts 
ii. 39. any more than that all fe means all mankind 
in Jer, xlv. 5. and in Ezek. xxi. 4. becaule it does 
ſo in Numb, xvi. 22. and xxvii. 16. or, as you moſt. 
curiouſly argue, (Rem. p. 22. 24,) That Peter in 
Acts. ii. 39. refers to the Abrahamic Covenant, becauſe 
he refers to it in chap. iii. 25. and in Gal. iii. 13. 14. 
5. It is true, as was intimated, that antient prophecy 

pointed out the Genti/zs as well as the Jews, as in- 
= N terelted 
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tereſted in the privileges of the Goſpel— And fo alſo 
did our Lord's Commiſſion ; but it was ſometime before 
the Apoſtles thoroughly , underſtood either, or viewed 
them in that latitude. , The Spirit, indeed, was given to 
lead them into all truth; but it was gradually, and not all 
at once that He did ſo.— That the Apoſtles knew of 
the calling of the gentiles, but did not know when they 
- ſhould be called, or that they ſhould be inſtrumental 
in their calling, is a moſt pitiful quibble, which would 
never have been thought of, but for the ſake of helping 
eat a dead lift.” Ga I = 

In afferting (obſ. p. 73.) That the diſciples 
did not apprehend, when they firſt partook of the 
Lord's Supper, that Chriſt ſhould ſuffer and die.“ I did 
not mean, as you moſt ſtrangely inſinuate (Rem. 
p. 87.) That our Lord had not foretold them of his 
ſufferings and death, but that they did not comprehend 
his predictions, and therefore had no expeCtation. of 
thoſe events. The conflernation into which the 
ſufferings and death of Chriſt threw his diſciples, proves 
that what I then ſaid was right, In corroboration of the 
ſame, ſee Mat. xvi. 31. 22. Mark ix. 10, 31, 32. 
Luke ix. 44. 45. and Xviii. 31—34. John xx. . 
Ihe paſlages of ſcripture which you mention on this 
occahon. do not in the leaſt contradict my aſſertion 
Nor had I left them unconſidered till you were pleaſ- 
ed to point them out. —— 
paſlages to the end of the paragraph, I will not diſpute: 
you ſha! enjoy the credit of them undiſturbed by me: 


When I happened, to mention the circumſtance re- 
lating to Dr. WaTrTs, at the cloſe of my laſt tract, 
]_ did not expect that it would have given you any 


alarm; nor had | the leaſt idea of laying any ſtreſs 


upon it; well knowing that it is the Authority of the 


New Peſtament, and not that of Dr. Watts, or of 
any other uninſpired perſon, that muſt determine the 


controverſy 


The remarks, from ' thoſe. 
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controverſy. between us. — ſubſtance of that f 
circumſtance was publiſned ſeveral years ago, by 
Mr. MEDLEY of Liverpool, during the diſpute between 
him and Mr. De Courcy of Shrewſbury; and it has 
been publiſhed ſince by Mr. TURNER of Abingdan, in 
his Remarks upon La&t's Sermon on infant baptiſm. 
But as neither of theſe Gentlemen have mentioned 
Dr. GiBBoNs, it may be incumbent, on me, as the 
affair now ſtands, to aſſign my reaſon for introducing 
his name: [ had, Sir, . credibly informed that 
Dr. Watts had ſignified to him his diſapprobation of 
infant baptiſm; and 1 did not know who elſe he had 
ſignified that to. The truth is, Dr. GiBBONS him- 
ſelf, ſome years ago, told Dr. STENNETT,, that 
Dr. Watts wiſhed to give up the baptiſm of infants, 
not only, as he had not obſerved any benefit ariimg 
from the adminiſtration of the ordinance to them (as 
Dr, Gibbons now owns, and which is ſufficient _ to 
juttify what I had aflzxted) but even, as he could not 
but deem it an unſcriptural and pernicious practice. 
With more to the ſame purpoſe. Whether or not 
Dr. Waits relapſed afterwards into his former princi- 
ples (as Dr. G. will have it) I cannot take upon me 
to ſay; nor do I, indeed, care any thing at all about 
it. You mult, however, give me leave to tell you, 
that the ſtory about @ written defence of his upon bapti/my 
which he gave his friend a few menths before his 
death, falls very far ſhort of proving the affirmative; 
ſince that ſame defence is not (aid to have been WRITTEN 
a few months before his death, or, AFTER he had declared 
himſelf for the oppoſite ſentiments: It might, for aught that 
appears to the, contrary, have been written full 2 
years before. In ſhort, Sir, Dr. Gibbons's Letter, is 
but a ſhuffling performance But he is one of Dr. 
Watts's London Orthodox Independent brethren 
w—of whom, I ntl I could never think very 
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ſor March, 1782. Art. 2. p 170. 171 What 


"= is there faid, ſufficiently accvunts to me for the eps 
which your worthy London Gopfeſpondent has kei I 


in this bufnels. 
Here it may be proper for me to obſerve, in ee 


to what yoil have remarked, page 92. That Tam not 


_ conſcious of having quoted any one of my Authors un. 
fairly. My ſole object is truth; the regard I have for 


Wet and for the public, will not ſuffer me to deſcend 
m ſo unbecoming a conduct. With reference to 
thofe words in wy tiile- page, Buy the Truth, you ina 
moſt triumphant tone exclaim, Should not He, who 
has placed this juſt and wiſe precept in the front of 
Eis pamphlet, have been careful to have ſold nothing elſals 


What, SIL TRUTH! And, Sell noTHING Bur 


urn really did not expect that you would have 
blicly avowed this principle, * ha ve often in 
2 courſe of th's controverſy, ſeemed as if you held 
Your inviolable attachment to- infant ſprinkling 

— now ſufficiently accounted for: Nor can it be 


expected that you will ever give up that practice while 
it is your firm opinion that nothing but TRUTH is to be 


ety, bote 1 read à certain account of theit n- 
n the Doctor, inthe MoxTHLY Review, 3 


3015. — The sALE of Truth, after all, is what l can 


dy ao means approve of; becauſe, among other weighty 
3 another precept in the front of my pamphlets 

id. which immediately follows that which you took 
Beikk e expte ſsly forbids it.———SELL 1 Nor. 
Judging it high time now to take my leave of you 


| and of ws comroverly; F conclude, and remain, 


Sir, Your enden friend and ſervants I 


Lyn, Ja . %% OG W. X 
e words in hs besessene, or the beginatiag ghd Letter id, 


f Teufel in- the Monthly Review for laſt May, they were not quoted from 


the Dunciad, nor quoted wn-fairly--They were found exactly as theyare 
there ſet down. The Reviewer, nevertheleſs fincerely thanked for Ns 
png ot well u for his EEO} in the ow Review under article 47 


